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J. M. DENT & SONS’ AUTUMN LIST. 





The Following Books will appear during the Autumn: 
FIELD-MARSHAL HAIG’S DESPATCHES 


With a Preface by EARL HAIG and a Foreword by MARSHAL FOCH, Edited, with notes, by LIEUT.-COLONEL 


J. H. BORASTON, Private Secretary to Field-Marshal Earl Haig. — : 
A Book containing over 400 pp. of text, 24 Sketch Maps, and Portraits of the Field-Marshal and six generals; a separate 


Case holding 11 Large Maps. Volume and Map-Case, Royal 4to, Cloth, 42s. net. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


Translated by THOMAS OKEY, with 30 Plates in Full Colour by EUGENE BURNAND. Royal 4to, Cloth, 52s. 6d. 
This edition is limited to 700 copies for Great Britain and 500 for America ; it contains material never before translated 


into English, and is in every way a splendid example of fine publishing. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL’S new Book JACOPONE DA TODI: POET AND MYSTIC 


With a selection of 33 of the great Franciscan’s ‘“‘ Laude,” showing the Italian Text and a New Verse Translation by JESSIE 
BECK ; and Frontispiece from the Venetian ‘“‘Laude”’ of 1490. Demy 8vo., Cloth, 16s. net. 


W. H. HUDSON'S new nature bok BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE 
With 8 Coloured Plates after E. J. DETMOLD and Head and Tail Pieces by HERBERT COLE. Square Demy 8vo., Cloth, 


10s, 6d. net. 
This book, although not a reprint, incorporates part of the author’s ‘‘ Birds in a Village,’’ contains a large amount of matter 


never before published, and is one of the most delightful of Mr. Hudson’s bird books. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: THE MAN. By CHARLES GARDNER. 


Author of ‘‘ Vision and Vesture.”” With 12 Reproductions from the Original Drawings. Foolscap 4to, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Ready Shortly 


A New Novel by HENRI BARBUSSE. A Personal Record. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Light. Being W. FITZWATER WRAY’S Translation A Re-issue of the famous autobiographical sketch, 
uniform with Messrs, Dent’s edition of the novels. 


of ‘‘ CLARTE.” Crown 8vo., 6s. 9d. net. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


FOR THE NURSERY. 
Books by ELEANOR FARJEON. 


A Chinese Wonder Book. By Singing Games for Children. Fully 
NORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN. Folk Tales of Illustrated in Colour and Line by L. LITTLEJOHNS., 
China retold for Young Children. With 12 Coloured Small Feap 4to, Cloth, 6s. net. 

Plates by LI CHU T’ANG. Oblong Feap, 4to, 7s. 6d. net. First and Second Chap-book of Rounds. 

Music by H. FARJEON. Feap 4to, 1s. net each. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL. By MARGARET McMILLAN. 


The story of the great work achieved by the Misses McMillan, who set out to prove, and proved beyond all doubt, that 
every child who is given a fair chance of wholesome life can rise superior to accidents of birth and heredity. Crown 


8vo., Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


Free Trade. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. The New Housing. By Mrs. SANDERSON FURNISS, 
The British Coal Industry. By GILBERT STONE. | Self-Health as a Habit. By EUSTACE MILES, 











12, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Appointments Vacant 


Sales by Auction 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for TWO ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIPS in the Latin Department of the above College. 
Commencing salary {200 with increments at the end of the first 
and subsequent sessions. Applicants should send a copy of their 
application and references to the under-mentioned by September 
23 next. J. H. DAVIES, 
September 9, 1919. Registrar. 





WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
County SCHOOL AND PupiLt TEACHER CENTRE, 
Bury St. EDMUNDS. 


HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
HEAD MASTER of the above named Mixed School. 
Preference will be given to a University Graduate with experience 
in the Training of Teachers. Salary £400 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £25 to £550. Applications which must be 
made on the specified form, in applicant’s own handwriting, and 
accompanied by copies of not less than three recent testimofials, 
must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than October 11, 
1919, from whom forms of application can be obtained on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope or wrapper. Canvass- 
ing will disqualify —F RED R. HuGHEs, County Education Secretary , 
Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 





SUNDERLAND EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
HEADMASTER of the above School of Art. 

Applicants should be possessed of a good education with high 
qualifications in one or more branches of Art with ability to organise 
and develop a large School of Art, and they must possess such 
qualifications as are required by the regulations of the Board of 
Education. 

Salary £450 advancing by £25 per annum to £550. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
Saturday, 11th October next, may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification until after the first selection 
of Candidates. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices, 

15, John Street, Sunderland. 

12th September, 1919. 





Educational 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


PECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING 
for persons who desire to prepare themselves for APPOINT- 
MENTS in CONTINUATION SCHOOLS will be begun in the 
Autumn Term, 1919. 
(a) Graduates or students who are judged to have qualifications 
equivalent to a degree will be received for a course of 
One Year. 
(b) Students who are not yet graduates may be received for a 
course of Two Years. 
(c) Shorter courses for specially approved students may also 
be instituted. 
Students who desire to enter upon any of these courses should 
apply to the Principal of the Training College, by whom information 
will be given as to the scope of the courses and as to Grants and Fees. 





ARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 248, Marylebone 
Road, N.W.1.—Twenty-five Lectures on ‘‘ AESTHETIC: 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” by Mr. Walter G. 
Boys. Every Tuesday at 7.3; commencing September 23, 1919. 





Insurance 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 

only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again 

Read “ Assuranceand Annuities,’’ post free, from :—‘“‘ Investigator,’ 
35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





FOLLOWING THE SALE OF THE ESTATE TO THE SWANSEA 
CORPORATION. 
WORKS OF ART, &c. 

By DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Lor 

THE CONTENTS OF > Sats, 
‘*SINGLETON ABBEY,’ SWANSEA, 
Close to Swansea Station (G.W.R.). 
FIRST DAY’S SALE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 13th 
HE FURNITURE of the RECEPTION ROOMS, includin 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Court Cupboards, Dower Chests 
Cabinets, Sideboards, Chairs and Settees, Louis XV. ang XVI 
Kingwood Cormolu Mounted and Marqueteric Encoigneurs 
Commodes, and Writing Tables, many bearing the signatures pe 
the Maitres Ebenistes, William and Mary, Hepplewhite, Sheraton 
and Chippendale Chairs, Settees, Mirrors, Cabinets, a set of 4 
Jacobean Walnut Chairs, a XV. Century Painted and Gilt Alabaster 
Triptych, THREE EARLY PANELS OF BRUSSELS TAPESTRY 
and threc smaller panels, an 8-fold Black and Gilt Lacquer Screen’ 
Stuffed Birds in Cases, Natural History Specimens, Marble 
Statuary Figures, Groups, etc. 

SECOND DAY’S SALE, OCTOBER 14th. 

The Collection of rare Swansea Porcelain in Dessert, Tea and 
Coffee Services, Chelsea, Worcester, Sevres, Dresden, Frankenthal 
Crown Derby, Spode, Nankin and Old Delft Blue and White Bowls, 
Vases. Figures and Groups, Famille Rose and Verte Dishes and 
Beakers, Sang de Boeuf Vases with oid French Ormolu Mounts 
Early Italian and other Carvings in Ivory, Stuart Caskets, China 
and Cut Glasses. 

THIRD DAY’S SALE, OCTOBER 15th. 

Armour and Weapons, an Early Miniature Steel Cap-a-pie Suit 
of Equestrian Armour, Morions, Gauntlets, etc., early Italian and 
French Bronzes, including a Cinque Cento Inkstand, Pricket 
Candlesticks, Standing Salts, Figures and Groups, Louis Seize 
Clocks, Candelabra, Early Italian Majolica Vases, Pharmacy Jars 
and Dishes, Old Roman and Venetian Glass, Greek and Roman 
Vases and Ewers in various forms of Hydria, Oinochoe, Kylix, 
Stamnos, Amphora and Olpe, Corinthian and Graeco-Asiatic Vases, 
Black and Red Figure Vases, Greek and Roman objects, including 
Tanagra Statuettes, Tiles, Mosaics, Fragments of Fresco Work, 
Terra Cotta Lamps, Etruscan Bronze Patera, Mirrors, Roman 
Fibule, Steelyards, Cinerary Urns, etc., Egyptian Figures and 
Vessels with offerings to Osiris, Antique Marbles, including a 
Greco-Roman Head of Apollo, others of Athene and a Roman 
Empress, a Marble Cinerarium, etc. 

FOURTH DAY’S SALE, OCTOBER 61th. 

The Important Library, including History and Topography of 
Wales and Cornwall, Works on Architecture, Ornithology, Art, 
Heraldry, Voyages and Travels, Naval and Military Books, 
Coloured Plates of Military Costumes, Sporting Books, etc., a XV. 
century MS. ‘“‘ Y Dryca Cristnogol’’ folio 1493, the Book of St. 
Albans, extra illustrated, 2 vols., 1810, Military Achievements, 
Coloured Plates, 4to. 1814, Naval Achievements, Coloured Plates, 
4to. 1817. Meyer’s British Birds, 7 vols., Kininger’s Coloured 
Military Costume folio, Sir R. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 10 vols., 
Coloured Caricatures, Water Colour Drawings, etc. 

FIFTH DAY’S SALE, OCTOBER 17th. 

THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES—Examples of the English, 
Continental and Italian Schools, attributed to:—Bronzino, 
Broughel, Le Brun, Bonifazio, Bradenburg, Canaletto, Caravaggio, 
Guardi, Greuze, Guercina, Murillo, Carlo Muratti, Metzu, Le Nain, 
Falma Vecchio, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, Stephanoff, Ticpolo, 
Titian, Teniers. Vinckenbooms, Paolo Veronese, Vandyck, Zuc- 
carelli, Zorg and others, Mezzotint Portraits and other Engravings, 
Drawings, etc. 

SIXTH & SEVENTH DAY’S SALE, OCTOBER 20th and 2!st. 

English and French Furniture, the Contents of the Royal Bed- 
room, comprising a Louis XV. Ormolu Mounted Kingwood Writing 
Table, a William and Mary Armoire, a William and Mary Oyster 
Walnut Oblong Table, a Jacobean Armoire, William and Mary, 
Chippendale and Sheraton Wardrobes, Dressing Chests, 4-post 
Bedsteads, Chairs, English and Oriental Carpets, Curtains, the 
Equipment of the Servants’ and Secondary Bedrooms, Domestic 
Offices, Wines, Copper, Kitchen Utensils, a few Outdoor Effects, 
etc. 

ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, in conjunction 
with Messrs. JOHN.M. LEEDER & SON, will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, as above, on Monday, October 13th 
and (omitting Saturday) the six following days, at One o'clock 
precisely each day. Solicitors: Messrs. HunTER & HAYNES, 9, 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. On view Friday and 
Saturday prior (private view by cards only, Thursday, October 9th), 
from 10 to 5 o'clock each day. Admittance, by catalogue only, 
price 1s. each (illustrated edition 10s. each) of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. John M. Leeder & Son, 46, Waterloo Street, Swansea ; oF 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.; 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent; 100, Princes Street, Edinburgh . 
and 78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT. 
By his mother, PAMELA GLENCONNER, with 
portraits in photogravure- Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 

This biography of one of the most vivid personalities 
that shone for a while upon the War’s horizon contains not 
only his letters written while in France, but much of early 
biographical interest, such as letters from his uncle, the late 

George Wyndham, poems written while the subject of this 

Memoir was yet at Winchester, and the volume of verse he 

published just before the Battle of the Somme, called, 

« Worple Flit.” 

POEMS IN CAPTIVITY. By JOHN 
STILL. 7/6 net. 


The poems contained in this volume were written during 
three years of captivity in Turkey. The first part of the 
book is composed of poems inspired by captivity, and the 
latter part of poems about Ceylon, where the author lived 
for many years, and about whose lost cities, peoples and 
forests he has a knowledge at once profound and unique. 


A MUSICAL MOTLEY. By ERNEST 
NEWMAN. 7/6 net. 


Ernest Newman is probably the foremost critic of music 
of our time. He is also one of the few living writers who 
can make a semi-technical! subject alive with interest. The 
present volume is composed of articles, brilliant and gay, 
grave and penetrating, on a variety of phases of modern music. 


THE SILENCE OF COLONEL 
BRAMBLE By ANDRE MAUROIS. 5/- net. 


‘““Those who do not already know the book in French 
will lose nothing of its charm in English form .... The 
humours of the mess room are inimitable . . . . The whole 
thing is real, alive, sympathetic. There is not a false touch 
in all its delicate glancing wit.’’—Daily Telegraph. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 

















Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Booksellers 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half- 
prices: New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 
finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State wants. 
Books bought. 
W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London,W.C 2 


Typewriting 


a MSS., Legal Work, etc., typed 
by educated woman; many years’ experience.—Miss H. 
STALLYBRASS, 100, Rushby Mead, Letchworth. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFar.ane, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
etc. 
J. TrmmnzLL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


ot oe OF EVERY DESCRIPTION accurately 
and promptly executed by well educated Staff—QuEENn 
Victoria TypinG OrFicr, 52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors MSS., Confidential Documents, 
Testimonials, Circular Letters, and all classes of Duplicating 
work neatly and accurately executed at shortest notice. Efficient 
service. Moderate terms.—Lopcr & MILBoURN, 27, Westborough, 
Scarborough. 
ne & SIKES, Typewriting Offices, 223a, Hammersmith 
Road, W.6.—Authors’ MSS.; Plays and Actors’ Parts; 
Legal, General, and Commercial Documents ; Typewritten Facsimile 
Letters; Duplicating; Lessons; References. Established 1893. 
































Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 


New Illustrated Announcement Lists sent free on application. 





HOW THE WAR CAME 


By the EARL LOREBURN. With a Map. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book contains an explanation of the relations between the European 
States and the animosities which led up to the Great War. The negotiations 
between the Powers in July, 1914, are closely examined and the effects of secret 
diplomacy exposed, 


CLAUDE’S SECOND BOOK 


By Mrs. KELWAY-BAMBER. With an Introduction 
by Ellis Thomas Powell, LL.B., D.Sc. With a Frontispiece 


and Diagram. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A continuation of ‘ Claude’s Book,” that remarkable narrative of a young 
airman’s first impressions of life after death. 


MAETERLINCK’S DOGS 


By GEORGETTE LEBLANC-MAETERLINCK. Trans- 
lated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. With Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

In this engaging book are the stories of the many dogs that have played their 
part in the life of the distinguished dramatist. The book is fully illustrated 
with original and highly amusing drawings by the author. 


ON ALPINE HEIGHTS AND BRITISH 
CRAGS 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “ The Com- 
plete Mountaineer.” With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This new work contains the Author’s personal experiences on the 
Dolomite Peaks, the Swiss Alps, in Lakeland, North Wales, and Skye. The 
illustrations are of striking and artistic interest. 


A New Novel by LUCAS MALET. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


DEADHAM HARD 


By LUCAS MALET, Author of ‘‘ The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“‘The book approaches a chef @’ceuvre.”’—Times Lit. Supplement. 


UP, THE REBELS 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ Spanish 
Gold.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the pyschological opportuneness of Mr. 
Birmingham’s new book, which deals with Sinn Fein. It will be found both 
a lively and just picture of Irish conditions. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PZESS. 


SEPTEMBER 


By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of “Shops and 
Houses.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

This is Mr. Swinnerton’s finest book and is the tale of a passionate conflict 
in love between two women of strongly contrasted temperaments. It is a 
simple and moving love story. 


THE QUERRILS 


By STACY AUMONIER, Author of ‘Olga Bardel.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A powerful book by a brilliant writer. 








GMETHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


BEAUMARDY HOME FROM THE | THE WHISPERING DEAD 
S ANTHONY HOPE | ALFRED GANACHILLY 
THE GODS DECIDE (7s. net) TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF 
RICHARD BAGOT | OPAR E. R. BURROUGHS 
BARRY LEROY H.C.BAILEY | RED PEPPER’S PATIENTS (5s. net) 
THE ENCHANTED PEN GRACE RICHMOND 
EDITHA L. BLAIKLEY | THE FIGHTER. (5s. net.) 
\ A. P. TERHUN 








METHUEN'S 2/- BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
The Best Novels and the Best General Literature. 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2- 
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A SELECTION OF NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


The Swarthmore Press, Ltd. 





PLOUGHSHARE AND PRUNING-HOOK: Ten Lectures on Social 
Subjects. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo. 6/-net. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA by J. RAMSAY MacDONALD. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


THE UNFINISHED PROGRAMME OF DEMOCRACY by 
RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 


LEAGUES OF NATIONS: Ancient, Medieval and Modern. By 
ELIZABETH YORK. Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 


LABOUR IN THE COMMONWEALTH by G.D. H. COLE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5/6 net. 


THE PEACE IN THE MAKING by H. WILSON HARRIS. 6/- net. 


ESSAYS IN COMMON-SENSE PHILOSOPHY by C.E. M. JOAD. 
Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 


A CONFLICT OF OPINION: A Discussion on the Meaning of Religion. 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 


THE YEAR 1919 ILLUSTRATED. _ Edited by S. GRAVESON. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 4to. 6/- net. 


INDIA’S NATION BUILDERS by D.N. BANNERJEA. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


THE OPEN LIGHT: An Enquiry into Faith and Reality. By NATHANIEL 
MICKLEM, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL by W. E. WILSON, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 








TEeEE_zK£ VENTO RER: 
A Journal of Freedom and Fellowship. 


No. 1 (New Series) READY ON OCTOBER ist, Price SIXPENCE Monthly. 
Yearly Sabscription 7/6 (post free). Obtainable also through leading Booksellers. 


The Contributors to the October number are: 


C. DELISLE BURNS H. WILSON HARRIS LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
JOHN DRINKWATER HERMAN OULD S. K. RATCLIFFE 
RICHARD ROBERTS ARTHUR WAUGH GILBERT THOMAS 


M, P. WILLCOCKS. 





THE sSswARTHMOoRE PRESS, L.ID., 
(Formerly trading as Headiey Bros., Publishers, Ltd.) 
T=, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 





S.P. 








S.P, 
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CLOUD CASTLES 


HE heavens are the most 
T constant thing we know, 
the skies the most incon- 

stant. Even the Olympian expanse, 
when blue and cloudless, is an 
aspect of terrestrial atmosphere in 
a holiday mood, a sort of gay 
parasol which the Earth holds up 
when she walks in the sun, and 
takes down again when she walks 
in the shadow; while clouds are 
veils wrapped more closely about 
her, and even more friendly to 
her frailty. Nor are these feminine 
trappings less lovely for being easily 
blown about, and always fresh and 
in the latest fashion. It is a 
prejudice to suppose that instability 
must be sad or must be trivial. 
A new cloud castle is probably 
well worth an old one; any one 
of them may equal in beauty the 
monotonous gold and black vault 
which it conceals from us, and all 
of them together certainly surpass 
that tragic decoration in spiritual 
suggestion. Something in us no 
doubt regrets that these airy visions 
vanish so quickly and are irrecover- 
able; but this is a sort of fleshly 
sentimentality of ours and not 
reasonable. In nature, what dis- 
appears never narrows the range 
of what is yet to be. If we were 
immortally young, like the atmo- 
sphere, the lapse of things would 





CLOUD CASTLES, by G. Santayana on one 
JANE AUSTEN, II., by Frank Swinnerton 
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sinned against this reasonable law, 
since they have blamed life and 
nature for Jiking to change, which 
is as much as to say for liking to 
live. Certainly life and nature, 
when they produce thought, turn 
from themselves towards the eternal, 


POETRY : << s . 

The Great Blasket: the Seal, by Robin but it is by a glance, itself momen- 

Flower... $s bee ots -. 908 tary, that they turn to it ; for if 

REVIEWS: baie they were thereby themselves con- 
Swinburne and the Elizabethans . 909 ah . . : 

Tae Seeet at Remetieiite oo verted into something changeless, 


The Decline and Fall of the German Empire 
“Guests of Turkey” ... jan ase oes 
Wilcoxiana os oes 
The Bolshevist Revolution 
Lions and Lambs aa 
A Publishers’ Anthology 


LITERARY NOTES ... 
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SCIENCE : 
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they could neither live, think, nor 
turn. In the realm of existence 
it is not sinful to be fugitive nor 
in bad taste to be new. Accord- 
ingly cloud castles have nothing 
to blush for; if they have a weak 
hold on existence, so has everything 


The British Association Meeting .. m7 good. We are warned that the 
Journal of the British Science Guild - 917 y } j 
Educational Notes from the British Association 918 day of judgment will be full of 
siti acaads surprises : perhaps one of them may 
Art on War, by W. G. Constable ... a C8 be that in heaven things are even 
Cubism and the Modern Artistic Sensibility, more unstable than on earth, and 
by André Lhote ... . 91 . 
sitet 9 that the mansions reserved for us 
MUSIC : , : : wid 
Parry as Musical Historian, by Edward there are not only ny but we 
J. Dent ... .. «. 92 secure. Cloud castles are hints to 
Promenade Concerts - @1 us that eternity has nothing to 
nee a eee di do with duration, nor beauty with 
é “ortnig. at otratforc eee 922 . ° ad 
Mr. Gatro’s New Piey ... 993 Substantial existence, and that even 
Maternal Love ... - 23 jn heaven our bliss would have to 
CORRESPONDENCE : be founded on a smiling renuncia- 
Our Inaccessible Heritage—Humour : Official : : ’ , 
and Unofficial—A Punning Book-plate 924, 925 tion. Bg opr IRE I a 
eoniecns esmamanetee misunderstand the archangel Gabrie 
Ronsard ... . 95 in gathering that celestial beauties 


A Renaissance Figure ... 
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(unlike the lights and voices of 
Dante’s paradise) could be embraced 
as well as admired? And in 
promising that our heavenly brides 


not grieve us, nor would inconstancy be a vice in 
ourselves. Nobody’s future would be blighted by 
his past; and this perhaps explains the morals of 
the gods. Change to us is an omen of death, and 
only in the timeless can we feel secure; but if we 
were safe in our plastic existence, like nature and 
the gods of nature, fidelity to a single love might 
seem foolish in us; being and possessing any one 
thing would not then be incompatible with sooner 
or later being and possessing everything else. Nature 
and substance are like the absolute actor with an 
equal affinity for every part, and changing sex, age, 
and station with perfect good grace. 

A great principle of charity in morals is not to 
blame the fishes for their bad taste in liking to live 
under water. Yet many philosophers seem to have 


would daily recover their virginity, did he simply 
clothe in a congenial metaphor the fact that they 
would be different brides every day, and that if we 
wished to dwell in a true paradise and not in a quarrel- 
some and sordid harem we must never dream of seeing 
any of them a second time ? 

Fidelity is a virtue akin to habit and rooted in the 
inertia of animal life, which would run amok without 
trusty allies and familiar signals. We have an 
inveterate love of The Same, because our mortal con- 
dition obliges us to reconsider facts and accumulate 
possessions; by instinct both the heart and the 
intellect hug everything they touch, and to let anything 
go is a sort of death to them. This spirit of pathetic 
fidelity in us would certainly reproach those ethereal 
visions for being ephemeral, and Cupid for having wings 
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and no heart; but might not the visiting angels in 
turn reproach us for clownishness in wishing to detain 
them? They are not made of flesh and blood ; they 
are not condemned to bear children. Their smile, 
their voice, and the joy they bring us are all the life 
they have. They are fertile only like the clouds, 
in that by dissolving they give place to some other 
form, no less lovely and elusive than themselves ; 
and perhaps if we took a long view we should not feel 
that our own passage through existence had a very 
different quality. We last as a strain of music lasts, 
and we go where it goes. Is it not enough that matter 
should illustrate each ideal possibility only once and 
for a moment, and that Cesar or Shakespeare should 
figure once in this world? To repeat them would 
not intensify their reality, while it would impoverish 
and make ridiculous the pageant of time, like a stage 
army running round behind the scenes in order to 
reappear. To come to an end is a virtue when one 
has had one’s day, seeing that in the womb of the 
infinite there are always other essences no less deserving 
of existence. 

Even cloud castles, however, have a double lien 
on permanence. A flash of lightning is soon over, 
yet so long as the earth is wrapped in its present 
atmosphere, flashes will recur from time to time so 
very like this one that the mind will make the same 
comment upon them, and_its pronouncements on its 
past experience will remain applicable to its experience 
to come. Fleeting things in this way, when they are 
repeated, survive and are united in the wisdom which 
they teach us in common. At the same time they 
inwardly contain something positively eternal, since 
the essences they manifest are immutable in character, 
and from their platonic heaven laugh at this inconstant 
world, into which they peep for a moment, when a 
chance collocation of atoms suggests one or another 
of them to our minds. To these essences mind is 
constitutionally addressed, and into them it likes 
to sink in its self-forgetfulness. It is only our poor 
Mother Psyche, who is justly afraid of growing old, who 
must grudge the exchange of one vision for another. 
Material life is sluggish and conservative; it would 
gladly drag the whole weary length of its past behind 
it, like a worm afraid of being cut in two in its crawling. 
It is haunted by a ghostly memory, a wonderful but 
not successful expedient for calling the dead to life, 
in order, somewhat inconsistently, to mourn over 
them and be comforted. Why not kiss our successive 
pleasures good-bye, simply and without marking our 
preferences, as we do our children when they file to 
bed? A free mind does not measure the worth of 
anything by the worth of anything else. It is itself 
at least as plastic as nature and has nothing to fear 
from revolutions. To live in the moment would 
indeed be brutish and dangerous if we were considering 
the time embraced in our field of view, since with the 
wider scope of thought come serenity and dominion ; 
but to live in the moment is the only possible life if 
we consider the spiritual activity itself. The most 
protracted life, in the actual living, can be nothing 
but a chain of moments, each the seat of its irre- 
coverable vision, each a dramatic perspective of the 
world, seen in the light of a particular passion at a 
particular juncture. But at each moment the whole- 
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ness of mind is spiritual and esthetic, the wholeness 
of a meaning or a picture, and no knife can divide 
it. Its immortality, too, is timeless, like that of the 
truths and forms in which it is absorbed. Therefore 
apprehension can afford to hasten all the more tri 
pingly in its career, touching the facts here and there 
for a moment, and building its cloud castles out of 
light and air, movement and irony, to let them lapse 
again without a pang. Contemplation, when it frees 
itself from animal anxiety about existence, ceases to 
question and castigate its visions, as if they were 
mere signals of alarm or hints of hidden treasures : 
and then it cannot help seeing what treasures these 
visions hold within themselves, each framing some 
luminous and divine essence, as a telescope frames a 
star; and something of their inalienable distinction 
and firmness seems to linger in our minds, though 
in the exigencies of our hurried life we must turn 
away from each of them and forget them. 


G. SANTAYANA. 


JANE AUSTEN 
11* 


HAT “‘ Pride and Prejudice’’ is to the first 

trio of novels, ‘‘Emma’”’ is to the second. 

It is the work of a comic genius at its 

height of lucidity and penetration. It gives 
the impression of being the most fully-peopled 
of all the books—of a world with a real life, a real 
social life, of its own; not, as ‘‘ Mansfield Park” 
does, of a reservoir into which the stones of the wicked 
Crawfords and the never-to-be-forgotten Mr. Yates 
are thrown. The closely-woven texture of ‘“ Mans- 
field Park’’ has its obvious effects; but while the 
book contains a perfect galaxy of portraits, rendered 
with beautiful exactitude, its intrigue is less imme 
diately satisfactory than that of any of the other novels, 
It is not unsatisfactory because it is unconvincing; 
but because it goes against the grain of the reader’s 
strongest predilections, and because the instruments 
of the catastrophe—Julia Bertram, Maria Rush- 
worth, old Mrs. Rushworth, and Mr. Yates—are not 
among the principal characters. The mind unceas 
ingly speculates as to the good effects of marriage 
with Mr. and Miss Crawford of Fanny and Edmund. 
The collapse of the Crawford pretensions, and the 
predestined union of Fanny with her long-loved 
cousin, displeases us because the Crawfords are the 
most interesting young people in the book. It is as 
though, having been amusedly aware of the shocks 
that would come to the too-serious cousins in the 
course of such marriages as open before them, we 
were suddenly baulked, and made to admire the 
union of the good with the good. The union of the 
good with the good involves a banality. It is a com 
clusion we do not “like,” and yet it is a conclusion 
which, in spite of our repugnance to it, is artistically 
right and true. The falseness is our own, in bringing 
modern irreverence and experimentalism into a period 
which was not irreverent or experimental. What 
we regard as a lamentable shutting down of romantic 
possibility is in reality an exemplification of manners 


——— 


M for September 5. 








*The first part appeared in THE ATHENZU 
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(in the least superficial sense of that term) as they 
were at the beginning of last century, and any other 
conclusion than the one the book enjoys would have 
been impossible to our author. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Mans- 
field Park” is the most sober, and, with ‘‘ Sense and 
Sensibility,’ the least generally attractive of the 
novels. It is strongest in its satiric portraits—Lady 
Bertram and Mrs. Norris are unsurpassed—and in its 
veracity. It is not, in spite of the fragile beauty of 
Fanny, and the exquisite drawing in those passages 
which describe the laceration of her heart, the best 
of the novels so far as emotional interest is concerned. 

Nor, perhaps, is “Emma” at the head of Miss 
Austen’s work upon the count of emotional interest. 
It is by far the most brilliant, the finest exhibition of 
its author’s restrained wit, and the novel containing 
the most varied portraits, painted with the most 
dificult and overpowering precision. Whereas we 
have had in such a book as “ Pride and Prejudice ”’ 
merely natural reactions of character—such as those 
of Elizabeth upon Darcy, Lady de Bourg upon 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Bennet upon Mr. Bennet, and so on— 
we have in ‘‘ Emma’”’ reactions that are much more 
complex. That is one extraordinary quality also in 
“Mansfield Park”’ (in, for example, the relations of 
Fanny with the Crawfords, which are described in a 
way to make one hold one’s breath with delight). 
In ‘‘ Emma”’ it reaches a very high excellence indeed. 
One remarkable factor in the book’s success, consider- 
ing that there are several distinct “ stories,’’ such as 
those of Harriet and her beaux, Frank Churchill 
and Jane Fairfax, Emma and Mr. Knightley, is the 
sense of “‘ group emotion” which causes all those 
stories to dovetail into the life of Highbury. Highbury 
is the perfect milieu. One catches the air of it so well 
that when Emma steps to the door of Ford’s shop 
she sees that which brings the place vividly before 
one’s eyes. Says Miss Austen: 

Much could not be hoped from the traffic of even the 
busiest part of Highbury :—Mr. Perry walking hastily by ; 
Mr. William Cox letting himself in at the office-door; Mr. 
Cole’s carriage horses returning from exercise; or a stray 
letter-boy or an obstinate mule, were the liveliest objects 
she could presume to expect ; and when her eyes fell only 
on the butcher with his tray, a tidy old woman travelling 
homewards from shop with her full basket, two curs quarrelling 
over a dirty bone, and a string of dawdling children round the 
baker's little bow-window eyeing the gingerbread, she knew 
she had no reason to complain, and was amused enough ; 
quite enough still to stand at the door. A mind lively and at 
ease can do with seeing nothing, and can see nothing that does 
not answer. 

In such a scene as this conjures up it is very easy to 
realize the presence of Mr. Woodhouse and Miss Bates, 
of the Eltons, Mr. Knightley, the Westons, and those 
others who go to form the Highbury community. 
Set thus, they have but to appear, and they will 
interest us. They do more. They interest us, cer- 
tainly, and divert us; but the stuff of the book, its 
texture, and the feeling it gives us of absolute first- 
hand reality, is due to something besides the finished 
exemplification of character. It is remarkable how 
closely all these diverse persons are bound together, 
how they affect one another, and how the intricate 
relationships, recoils, and attractions, are all made a 
part of the web that holds our attention, of the picture 
that deepens with each page in our consciousness and 
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our memory. Not alone Emma survives, or Miss 
Bates, or that marvellously contrived doctor—Perry— 
who never appears, but who takes his place in the 
gallery. It is the community, the slow-moving life 
of Highbury, that we recall. Itis not Frank Churchill’s 
failings, nor the secretiveness of Jane Fairfax, but 
the sense of the way these things strike and affect 
their associates, that gives this book its never-ending 
power in our imagination. We may look at Miss 
Bates, and think her a garrulous old fool; but we 
immediately recall the moment when Emma is rude 
to her, and then think of the feelings of Miss Bates, 
of Emma, and of Mr. Knightley upon that occasion— 
all consequential, all arising out of feelings caused 
earlier and otherwise in a close web of human sensi- 
tiveness. And in recognizing Miss Bates’s garrulity 
we also are made to go deeper, to see below the silliness 
as Mr. Knightley would have us do, when she says, 
with the most exquisite naive simplicity: “ It is such 
a happiness when good people get together—and they 
always do.” 

In every way ‘“‘ Emma” is a ¢our de force ; in wit, in 
character, in that sense that everything may happen, 
and in its wise air of sympathy with those who are 
true at heart in spite of superficial idiosyncrasies. If 
we think of Mr. Woodhouse, with his belief in the 
Cifference of Hartfield pork from every other pork, 
his distress in his daughter’s marital happiness, his 
proclamation of the cleverness of his grandchildren, 
we laugh as mischievously as Miss Austen did; but 
we also do justice to Emma by indirect knowledge of 
her relations with him. We should never love and 
accordingly understand her as we do if we had not 
learned that she was a considerate hostess to her 
father’s guests : 

“While her father was fondly noticing the beauty 
of her dress,’’ we remember, it was Emma’s ocdupation 
“to make the two ladies all the amends in her power, 
by helping them to large slices of cake and full glasses 
of wine, for whatever unwilling self-denial his care of 
their constitution might have obliged them to practise 
during the meal. She had provided a plentiful dinner 
for them ; she wished she could know that they had 
been allowed to eat it.’ This knowledge of Emma’s 
loving, amused, not at all unkind sense of her father’s 
character is really essential to our understanding of 
the béok. It is only one instance, chosen at random, 
from among the tiny stitches, the fine threads, which 
go to make the book so delectable a whole. 

‘ Persuasion””’ is less brilliant. It is quiet, and it is 
beautiful, the subdued picture of a constant love. 
What Fanny Price was in her most attractive and 
moving hours, that is Anne Elliot. Her dignity and 
her refinement are alike to be felt throughout. If she 
is the eldest of Jane Austen’s heroines she is the more 
beautiful for that. The rest of the book—including 
the masterly mutual-criticism of the two families of 
Musgroves—is but a background to Anne. The 
intrigue is inferior, so far as it is concerned with the 
revelations of Mr. Elliot’s character; but the loves 
and ‘“‘the whims and inconsistencies’’ were never 
more adroitly shown. The Elliots in general, the 
Crofts, and their acquaintance are pictured with an 
economy and precision far beyond the range of any 
similar novelist of manners, 


’ 
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We have committed ourselves to the phrase 
“novelist of manners’’; but that phrase must be 
understood in a very wide sense. Jane Austen was 
never the mere portrayer of customs, nor the retailer 
of chatter. She simply set herself to illustrate the 
diversities of human character as they were known 
to her. Upon that fabric of common human nature 
which she shared with the rest of her species, she raised 
this highly-simplified and, if you like, “ conven- 
tionalized”’ novel of hers. But she did this deliber- 
ately. She was not the naive child or the observant 
young woman spinning innocuous tales about her 
own acquaintance. She was the conscious and the 
profound artist. To her the novel was as serious a 
matter as it is to the modern artist, who is sometimes 
accused of taking himself and his art with too great a 
solemnity. 

“IT will not,’ says Miss Austen, ‘‘ adopt that 
ungenerous and unpolitic custom, so common with 
novel-writers, of degrading, by their contemptuous 
censure, the very performances to the number of 
which they are themselves adding : joining with their 
greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest epithets 
on such works, and scarcely ever permitting them 
to be read by their own heroine, who, if she acci- 
dentally take up a novel, is sure to turn over its insipid 
pages with disgust. Alas! if the heroine of one novel 
be not patronized by the heroine of another, from 
whom can she expect protectionandregard ? I cannot 
approve of it. Let us leave it to the reviewers to abuse 
such effusions of fancy at their leisure, and over every 
new novel to talk in threadbare strains of the trash 
with which the press now groans. Let us not desert one 
another ; we are an injured body. Although our pro- 
ductions have afforded more extensive and unaffected 
pleasure than those of any other literary corporation 
in the world, no species of composition has been so 
much decried. From pride, ignorance, or fashion, 
our foes are almost as many as our readers ; and while 
the abilities of the nine-hundredth abridger of the 
History of England, or of the man who collects and 
publishes in a volume some dozen lines of Milton, 
Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, 
and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand 
pens, there seems almost a general wish of decrying 
the capacity and undervaluing the labour  »f the 
novelist, and of slighting the performances which 
have only genius, wit, and taste to recommend them. 
“I am no novel-reader; I seldom look into novels ; 
do not imagine that J often read novels; it is really 
very well for a novel.’ Such is the common cant. 
‘And what are you reading, Miss 2?’ “Oh! 
it is only a novel!’ replies the young lady; while 
she lays down her book with affected indifference, 
or momentary shame. It is only ‘Cecilia,’ or 
‘Camilla,’ or ‘ Belinda’; or, in short, only some 
work in which the greatest powers of the mind. are 
displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the happiest delineations of its varieties, 
the liveliest effusions of wit and humour, are conveyed 
to the world in the best chosen language.” 

And this was written in 1798, fifty or sixty years 
before Thackeray explained to a complacently assent- 
ing England that the novel was a Sweet, a something 
for the merest diversion. Surely Jane Austen was 
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the first of the modern English novelists! The work 
upon which she was engaged was “ only some work 
in which the greatest powers of the mind are displayed 
in which the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineations of its varieties the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour, are conveyed 
to the world,” with precision and an understanding 
peculiarly Jane Austen’s own. The beauty of her 
work, the fresh, nonsensical wit, the rare detachment, 
are not indicated clearly enough in this summary of 
the novelist’s character ; but as they can now be appre- 
ciated by all, perhaps our author had no need to 
fly this defiance in her book. Two years before it was 
written she had called her sister ‘‘ the finest comic 
writer of the present age”’ ; and as for her own corres- 
pondence, she says to Cassandra, “1 am very much 
flattered by your commendation of my last letter, for 
I write only for fame, and without any view to 
pecuniary emolument.’’ Her letters, indeed, though 
they want the art, have much of the delightfulness of 
what Miss Austen calls ‘‘ open pleasantry”’; and I 
am sure that lovers of Jane Austen will always continue 
to read back behind the books the laughing irrepres- 
sible nature which, when Miss Austen’s genius and 
wisdom had informed the novels with character and 
understanding, made them radiant with inextin- 
guishable and almost inexpressible mirth. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 


THE GREAT BLASKET: THE SEAL 


The little bay ringed round with broken cliffs 
Gathers the tideborne weed, 

And there the islanders come day by day 

For weed that shall enrich their barren fields. 
Here, since the cliff-path gaped, 

Cloven by the winter’s wrecking storms, 

They had gathered to remake the shattered way. 
We idled as they laboured 

With listless, laughing talk of this and that, 
When suddenly a seal, 

Rising and falling on the changing tide, 
Lifted a dripping face and looked at us— 

A mournful face more sad 

Than the grey sadness of a moonlit wave. 

We spoke, and in a moment it was gone, 
And an unpeopled sea 

Washed up and died in foam upon the shore. 
Said one: ‘He’s lonely after his brother still.” 
And so we heard the story, 

A mournful memory of the island, cherished 
By the old dreaming people 

And told round the dim fire on winter nights. 
One twilight of late spring 

The men had killed a seal out on the beaches 
And brought it to a seacave for the skinning, 
And as they worked redhanded 

A voice out of the sea called: ‘‘ Brother!’’ Once. 
And then “ Brother!” again. Then silence, only 
A wind that sighed on the unquiet sea. 

So standing in the surf 

They saw as now a seal rising and falling 

On a slow swinging sea. 

They lifted their red hands, and he was gone, 
Silently slipping into a silent wave. 


RoBIN FLOWER. 
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REVIEWS 
SWINBURNE AND THE 
ELIZABETHANS 


CONTEMPORARIES OF SHAKESPEARE. By A.C. Swinburne. Edited 
by Edmund Gosse, C-B., and T. J. Wise. (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

HREE conclusions at least issue from the perusal ol 
these collected essays: Swinburne had mastered 
his materia!, was more inward with the Tudor- 
Stewart dramatists than any man of pure letters before 
or since; he is a more reliable guide to them than 
Hazlitt, Coleridge or Lamb ; and his perception of relative 
yalues 1s almost always correct. Against these merits 
we may oppose two objections: the style is the prose 
stvle of Swinburne, and the content is not, in an exact 
sense, criticism. The faults of style are, of course, personal ; 
the tumultuous outcry of adjectives, the headstrong rush 
of undisciplined sentences, are the index to the impatience 
and perhaps laziness of a disorderly mind. But the style 
has one positive merit : it allows us to know that Swinburne 
was writing not to establish a critical reputation, not 
to instruct a docile public, not like a grave condescending 
Arnold, but as a poet his notes upon poets whom he 
admired. And whatever ou opinion of Swinburne’s 
verse, the notes upon poets bv 2 poet of Swinburne’s 

dimenssions must be read with attention and respect. 

In saying that Swinburne’s essays have the value of 
notes of an important poet upon important poets, we must 
place a check upon our expectancy. He read everything, 
and he read with the single interest in finding literature. 
The critics of the romantic period were pioneers, and 
exhibit the fallibility of discoverers. The Selections of 
Lamb are a successful eftort of good taste, but anyone 
who has referred to them after a thorough reading of any 
of the poets included must have found that some of the 
best passages—which must literally have stared Lamb 
in the face—-are omitted, while sometimes others of less 
value are included. Hazlitt, who committed himself to 
the judgment that the ‘‘ Maid’s Tragedy” is one of the 
poorest of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, has no connected 
message to deliver. Coleridge's remarks—too few and 
scattered—-have permanent truth; but on some of the 
greatest names he passes no remark, and of some of the 
best plays was perhaps ignorant or ill-informed. But 
compared with Swinburne, Coleridge writes much more 
as a poet might be expected to write about pvets. Of 
Massinger’s verse Swinburne says : 

It is more serviceable, more businesslike, more eloquently 
practical, and more rhetorically effusive—but never effusive beyond 
the bounds of effective rhetoric—than the style of any Shake- 
spearean or of any Jonsonian dramatist. 

It is impossible to tell whether Webster would have found 
the style of Massinger more “ serviceable”’ than his own 
for the last act of the ‘“‘ White Devil,’”’ and indeed difficult 
to decide what ‘‘serviceable’’ here means; but it is 
quite clear what Coleridge means when he says that 
Massinger’s style 

is much more easily constructed [than Shakespeare’s], and may be 
more successfully adopted by writers in the present day. 
Coleridge is writing as a professional with his eye on the 
technique. I do not know from what writing of Coleridge 
Swinburne draws the assertion that “ Massinger often 
deals in exaggerated passion,” but in the essay from which 
Swinburne quotes elsewhere Coleridge merely speaks of 
the “unnaturally irrational passions,” a phrase much 
more defensible. Upon the whole, the two poets are in 
harmony upon the subject of Massinger; and although 
Coleridge has said more in five pages, and said it more 
clearly, than Swinburne in thirty-nine. the essay of 
Swinburne is by no means otiose: it is more stimulating 
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than Coleridge’s, and the stimulation is never misleading 
With all his superlatives, his judgment, if carefully 
scrutinized, appears temperate and just. 

With all his justness of judgment, however, Swinburne 
is an appreciator and not a critic. In the whole range of 
literature covered, Swinburne makes hardly more than two 
judgments which can be reversed or even questioned : 
one, that Lyly is insignificant as a dramatist, and the other, 
that Shirley was probably unaffected by Webster. The 
“Cardinal” is not a cast of the “‘ Duchess of Malfy,” 
certainly ; but when Shirley wrote 

the mist is risen, and there’s none 

To steer my wandering bark. (Dies.) 
he was probably affected by 

My soul, like to a ship in a black storm, 

Is driven, I know not whither. 
Swinburne’s judgment is generally sound, his taste sensitive 
and discriminating. And we cannot say that his thinking 
is faulty or perverse—-up to the point at which it is thinking. 
But Swinburne stops thinking just at the moment when 
we are most zealous to go on. And this arrest, while it 
does not vitiate his work, makes it an introduction rather 
than a statement. 

We are aware, after this book and after the ‘“‘ Age of 
Shakespeare’ and the books on Shakespeare and Jonson, 
that there is something unsatisfactory in the way in which 
Swinburne was interested in these people; we suspect 
that his interest was never articulately formulated in his 
mind or consciously directed to any purpose.. He makes 
his way, or loses it, between two paths of definite direction. 
He might as a poet have concentrated his attention upon 
the technical problems solved or tackled by these men; 
he might have traced for us the development of blank 
verse from Sackville to the mature Shakespeare, and its 
degeneration from Shakespeare to Milton. Or he might 
have studied through the literature to the mind of that 
century ; he might, by dissection and analysis, have helped 
us to some insight into the feeling and thought which we 
seem to have left so far away. In either case, you would 
have had at least the excitement of following the movements 
of an important mind groping towards important con- 
clusions. As it is, there are to be no conclusions, except 
that Elizabethan literature is very great, and that you can 
have pleasure and even ecstasy from it, because a sensitive 
poetic talent has had the experience. One is in risk of 
becoming fatigued by a hubbub that does not march; 
the drum is beaten, but the procession does not advance. 

If, for example, Swinburne’s interest was in poetry, 
why devote an essay to Brome? ‘“‘ The opening scene 
of the ‘Sparagus Garden,’’’ says Swinburne, “‘is as happily 
humorous and as vividly natural as that of any more 
famous comedy.” The scene is both humorous and 
natural. Brome deserves to be more read than he is, 
and first of all to be more accessible than he is. But 
Swinburne ought to suggest or imply (I do not say impose) 
a reason for reading the “Sparagus Garden,” or the 
‘* Antipodes,’’ more sufficient than any he has provided. 
No doubt such reason could be found. 

When it is a matter of pronouncing judgment between 
two poets, Swinburne is almost unerring. He is certainly 
right in putting Webster above Tourneur, Tourneur above 
Ford, and Ford above Shirley. He weighs accurately 
the good and evil in Fletcher: he perceives the essential 
theatricality, but his comparison of the “ Faithful 
Shepherdess’ with ‘‘Comus”’ is a judgment no word of 
which can be improved upon : 

The difference between this poem [i.e., the ‘‘Faithful Shepherdess’’} 
and Milton’s exquisitely imitative ‘“‘Comus”’ is the difference 
between a rose with a leaf or two faded or falling, but still fragrant 
and radiant, and the faultless but scentless reproduction of a rose 
in academic wax for the admiration and imitation of such craftsmen 


as must confine their ambition to the laurels of a college or the 
plaudits of a school. 
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In the longest and most important essay in the book, the 
essay on Chapman,* there are many such sentences of 
sound judgment forcibly expressed. The essay is the best 
we have on that great poet. It communicates the sense 
of dignity and mass which we must associate with Chapman. 
But it also illustrates Swinburne’s infirmities. Swinburne 
was not tormented by the restless desire to penetrate to 
the heart and the marrow of a poet, any more than he was 
tormented by the desire to render the finest shades of differ- 
ence and resemblance between several poets. Chapmanisa 
difficult author, as Swinburne says ; he is far more difficult 
than Jonson ,to whom he bears only a superficial likeness. 
He is difficult beyond his obscurity. He is difficult partly 
through his possession of a quality comparatively deficient 
in Jonson, but which was nevertheless a quality of the 
age. It is strange that Swinburne should have hinted at 
a similarity to Jonson, and not mentioned a far more 
striking affinity of Chapman’s—that is, Donne. The 
man who wrote 

Guise, O my lord, how shall I cast from me 

The bands and coverts hindering me from thee ? 

The garment or the cover of the mind 

The humane soul is; of the soul, the spirit 

The proper robe is; of the spirit, the blood ; 

And of the blood, the body is the shroud ; 


and 

Nothing is made of nought, of all things made, 

Their abstract being a dream but of a shade, 
is unquestionably kin to Donne. But the quality in 
question is not peculiar to Donne and Chapman. In 
common with the greatest—-Marlowe, Webster, Tourneur 
and Shakespeare—-they had some quality of sensuous 
thought, or of thinking through the senses, or of the 
senses thinking, of which the exact formula remains to be 
defined. lf you look for it in Shelley or Beddoes, both 
of whom in very different ways recaptured something of the 
Elizabethan inspiration, you will not find it, though you 
may find other qualities instead. There is a trace of it 
only in Keats, and, derived from a different source, in 
Rossetti. You will not find it in the ‘‘ Duke of Gandia.” 
We must believe that Swinburne’s essay would have 
been all the better if he had applied himself to the solution 
of problems like this. *. & &. 


THE PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 


Tue IDEA OF IMMORTALITY: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND VALUE. The 
Baird Lecture (1917). By George Galloway, D.Phil., D.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. 9s. net.) 

HE arguments advanced to justify the wish for 

I immortality have been, historically, of two main 

types, designed to meet the differing temperaments 

of those whom William James distinguished as the 
“ tough-” and “ tender-”’ minded. The latter, in a world 
that is callous to human ideals, endeavour to find a safe 
home for the soul in metaphysics; the former are ready 
to seek it where James was ready to seek God, ‘‘ in the 
very dirt of private fact—if that should seem a likely place 
to find him.” 

As Dr. Galloway’s rapid summary shows, the a priori 
method has not been more fruitful in the search for 
evidences of human survival than it has been in most 
of the problems of philosophy. It is curious how many 
of the metaphysical arguments resolve themselves into 
the poor verbalism that, since the soul is a simple substance, 
it must be incapable of dissolution. Even such a 
thoroughly tough-minded thinker as Bishop Butler is 
found to argue that ‘‘all presumption of death being 





‘ 


*It may be mentioned, with$a thought to the “ inaccessible 
heritage,’’ that this essay forms the introduction to Volume II of 
the complete Chapman in the editionjpublished by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. 
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the destruction of living beings must go upon the sup- 
position that they are compounded, and so discerptible,” 
Other philosophies, taking especial credit for their 
vindication of the “‘spirituality”’ of the universe, are 
apt to insinuate some other article in place of genuine 
personal immortality, such as absorption in the Absolute 
or a ‘‘ monadic”’ eternity of souls, which offers no security 
that our future existence will have more continuity with 
our present one than our present one has with our past 
which is simply lost to us. With Kant the metaphysicians 
begin to fall back on the desire for immortality as its 
own vindication, disguising their pragmatism with pompous 
titles like ‘‘ ethical postulate,’”’ as though one kind 
of ‘‘ postulate’’ were more or less defensible than 
another. Dr. Galloway lays great stress on this form of 
argument, but real pragmatism would remind him that, 
though desire may justify belief, belief must seek such 
verification as its subject-matter will permit. Truth- 
claims must sooner or later be validated. 

Such validation is sought by the rival school, who 
think the surviving souls can be traced empirically. A 
naive faith of this kind was the origin of the belief in 
souls. The savage, who had not yet sorted out his 
dreaming from his waking experiences, found both himself 
and other men, the living and the dead, enjoying existence 
out of their daytime bodies. Man learned by degrees 
to prune his too-luxuriant world of reality, till at length, 
from believing that his spirit could exist outside his body, 
he was brought to doubt if it existed even in his body. 
The breakdown of the ‘“‘epiphenomenal’’ view of 
consciousness which characterizes recent psychology has 
opened the way again to more daring speculations, and 
given fresh stimulus to “ psychical research.” In this 
field too, the metaphysician might claim, there is not 
much evidence yet of solid results. The investigator of 
spiritualistic phenomena works under a disabling handicap. 
He is exposed to any amount of subtle fraud, and, even 
if it be assumed that his “ spirits’’ are genuine, their 
messages are normally trivial and frivolous. This casts 
an air of ridicule on the whole enterprise, and, in order 
to vindicate his self-respect, the investigator demands 
a degree of evidence which is probably not attainable 
in his sphere. 

This brings us to the religious evidences: revelations, 
visions, apparitions, and, most prominent of all, the 
Resurrection of Christ, which Dr. Galloway treats more 
gingerly than might be expected from a Professor of 
Divinity. Like many modern theologians, he holds that 
the Resurrection, so far from proving immortality, needs 
faith in immortality to make it credible. Nevertheless, 
it is, we believe, in the historical phenomena of which 
this is the central instance, or nowhere, that the proof of 
immortality must be sought. Only, to give them their 
fair weight, a reasonable way of judging testimony is 
requisite. Renan complained that the Resurrection did 
not take place before a board of experts in a laboratory. 
It is easy to see that if it took place at all, it was not 
likely to be in circumstances of that kind. For events 
called ‘“‘ supernatural,” as for events called ‘‘ natural,” 
no more than the ordinary guarantees of faithful testimony 
can be called for. It is only by observation that the 
limits of the possible can be determined, so far as they 
are determinable at all. To reject testimony to the 
abnormal, not on account of intrinsic flaws, but on account 
of prejudice against its subject-matter, is simply to bar 
the way to increase of knowledge. And to require an 
impossible degree of evidence (as judges frequently have 
to warn jurymen) is equally subversive of common sense. 
An acceptance of this canon for judging testimony would 
have made Dr. Galloway’s plea for survival more forcible. 


D. L. M. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE GERMAN’ EMPIRE 


MED PEACE: A PoLiTICAL HIsTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1870 TO 
: 1914. By W. S. Davis and others. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


nox EVOLUTION oF MODERN GERMANY. By W. Harbutt Dawson. 


New and Revised Edition. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 
MopERN GERMANY. By J. Ellis Barker. Sixth Edition. (Murray. 


15s. net.) 


ROM the hour of its birth the German Empire 
F suffered from a serious inherent weakness which 
ultimately brought about its downfall. Econo- 
mically it throve and expanded, going from strength 
to strength; politically it was held in chains and its 
development thwarted. In material growth the country 
was abreast of the times, even surpassing other nations ; 
in government, while the rest of the world went forward, 
Germany may be said to have gone back. Mr. Davis 
quotes Prof. Rein, of Jena, as asking, ‘““ Have we Germans 
kept a harmonious balance between the economic and 
moral side of our development? ... Not so... in 
the nation as in the individual we see with the increase 
of wealth the decrease of moral power.’’ Doubtless there 
were other individual Germans who saw and deplored 
this disquieting state of affairs. But never until a month 
or so ago was this disharmony between economic and 
litical development publicly acknowledged. Herr 
Miller did so officially in the Weimar Assembly, and his 
speech may be said to have synchronized with the carrying 
to the grave of Bismarck’s work. 

What that work was and how it was accomplished will 
be found admirably set forth by Professor Davis and his 
collaborators. Their book is a credit to the authors 
and a fine testimonial to the Modern History Department 
of the University of Minnesota. A wonderful story is 
unfolded in this ‘‘ non-technical history of Europe,” 
beginning with the evening of July 13, 1870, when one 
of three highborn German gentlemen sitting at dinner 
received a telegram from Ems, and ending with midnight 
on August 4, 1914, when the fourth successor of the 
recipient of that historic telegram complained to the 
British ambassador in Berlin that England was going 
to war “just for a scrap of paper.” 

Not a chapter in the book but is readable and 
attractive. The salient facts are dwelt upon with skill, 
and their inter-relation described in a businesslike fashion. 
The authors rightly hold that the history of Europe in 
the last fifty years pivots on the foundation of the German 
Empire, and that the policy of the new state had serious 
consequences, for good or evil, on the foreign politics 
of the other Great Powers. A large amount of space 
is therefore devoted to a consideration of the many-sided 
problems of Imperial Germany: her relations to her 
neighbours, her treatment of the alien peoples within 
her borders (Danes, Frenchmen and Poles), her alliances, 
her mad Pan-German dream, and her growing enmity 
to England. Throughout it is made clear that the seeds 
of decay were already within the Colossus. For the first 
seventeen years the German ship of state was piloted by 
the strong hand of Bismarck; in the succeeding thirty 
years a man of different calibre was at the helm. The 
delineation of both characters in Mr. Davis’s pages cannot 
but be a revelation to many men of the present generation, 
to whom the story will probably be new. History teaching 
in England before the war included comparatively little 
of European history, and even where European history 
was taught, the student seldom got beyond 1815. The 
success of Mr. Davis in making the last fifty years live 
again before our eyes has engendered the wish that teachers 
of history, working on the principle of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, would commence their in- 
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struction in modern history with the last fifty years, 
and proceed backwards by periods of half a century or so. 

Another feature of Mr. Davis's book is his outspoken 
criticism of British foreign policy. He is always meti- 
culously fair and his words never sting. Where heffex- 
presses displeasure, it is righteous indignation that a 
wrong course ultimately contributed to Armageddon. 
Thus, in discussing the Armenian atrocities perpetrated 
in 1896 by Abdul Hamid, the writer declares that as 
England was largely responsible for the continued existence 
of Turkey, England should have effectively made her great 
influence felt in Constantinople. ‘‘ The best instincts 
of England were in favour of a bold stroke worthy of a 
mighty nation.’ But only remonstrances were sent— 
remonstrances which remained unheeded. 

At that time, and subsequently, Englishmen felt and expressed 
keen humiliation at this failure of their government to discharge 
a very specific moral obligation . . . The cowardice and flinching 
was that of Robert Arthur Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, and his 
cabinet. The penalty was paid by the whole British Empire 
within nineteen years. 

The peaceful penetration of Germany in Turkey is 
laid bare in all its selfishness, and the Balkan cockpit 
is illuminated with a clearness and a balance that carry 
the reader willingly forward. The policy of the European 
Powers in North Africa is likewise described in detail, 
and English readers will find much thought for reflection 
in the chapter headed ‘ Britain in Egypt.” 

Mr. Dawson’s “ classic’”’ is a fitting companion to Mr. 
Davis's narrative. If Mr. Davis shows that when Jeshurun 
waxed fat, he kicked, Mr. Dawson makes plain how 
Jeshurun waxed fat. When, eleven years ago, Mr. Daw- 
son published his study of the evolution of modern 
Germany, competent critics realized that here was a book 
by a writer who appreciated the influence of economic 
forces and who was thoroughly acquainted with pre-war 
Germany. The present edition is substantially unaltered. 
The objection may possibly be urged that as pre-war 
Germany is no more, Mr. Dawson's book, while exceedingly 
useful when it was first issued, is now only of antiquarian 
interest. This is not so. Mr. Dawson shows how during 
the half-century of its existence the German Empire 
organized its economic strength. What Germany did 
once, it may do again. German adaptability, love of 
work, thrift, appreciation of education, social insurance— 
these and other factors in the national life will no doubt 
in the process of time help the country to its feet again. 
It is therefore of importance for Englishmen to realize 
the value of these factors, and it is not too much to say 
that they can find no better guide than Mr. Dawson. He 
traces the growth of industrial Germany, showing in- 
cidentally that ‘industrial Germany is largely the child 
of industrial England”; he shows clearly the relations 
between capital and labour; touches adequately on 
what he terms the German genius for co-operation, whether 
in the industrial syndicates or in the co-operative move- 
ment; and deals with State enterprise, especially the 
railway and canal policy of the Government. Nor does 
he omit to consider the disintegrating forces which made 
for the decline and fall of the Empire—its Imperialism, 
its medieval constitution, its attitude to Socialism, its 
treatment of the Poles. 

Mr. Dawson writes with judgment and restraint; his 
book is planned as a whole, and the plan is balanced. 
In this respect his work stands in strong contrast with 
that of Mr. J. Ellis Barker, which is merely a collection 
of articles written at different times and published in the 
monthly reviews. This is not to say that the book is 
without value. On the contrary, value there is in it, 
but it is ephemeral, while the value of Mr. Dawson's book 
is more lasting. Mr. Barker, who (it need hardly be said) 
knows Germany thoroughly, overdoes his statements. 
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In his chapter on German education, for instance, he is 
wholly condemnatory. German education certainly 
suffered from many evils; it certainly was a factor in 
bringing about the decline and fall of the Empire. But 
it had its good side, as Mr. Barker must surely know. 
Again, when he adumbrates on the future of the German 
people, the picture has no light to redeem the shadows : 
‘“‘ The Germans have become a race accursed . . . Hence- 
forward, Germans abroad will have to hide their heads 
and to disguise their origin through shame.” After all, 
this is a prophecy, and it must be stated that it is a weakness 
with Mr. Barker to claim that he foretold many things 
that have happened. He prides himself on his power 
of prophecy. Yet his book has its value, especially in 
providing translations and extracts from German docu- 
ments which ought to be known far and wide. Mr. 
Barker’s book may be compared to a foot-note on a page 
of which the text is made up of Mr. Davis’s history and 
Mr. Dawson’s economic study of the decline and fall 
of the German Empire. M. E. 


“GUESTS OF TURKEY’’ 


In Kut anp CAPTIVITY WITH THE SIXTH INDIAN DIvisiow. By 
Major E. W. C. Sandes, M.C., R.E. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. (Murray. 24s. net.) 


, RATTEZ le Tartare et vous trouverez le barbare,”’ 
an old phrase, but none the less true. If there 
are any English Turcophils, let them speedily 

read the books written by Kut prisoners to disabuse their 

minds about the Grand Signior and his Mongol (and 

Jewish) governors. Every book written by officers 

captured by the Turks in Mesopotamia tells the same tale 

of cruelty to our men, and yet the miserable little outlaw 

Enver, in those days Minister of War, told the British 

officers captured in Kut, at Mosul, that they would be 

treated as ‘“‘ precious and honoured guests of the Ottoman 

Government.” Consider, then, the stories which Major 

Sandes tells. 

British rank and file, after the surrender of Kut, were 
marched from Shumran to Bghailah, fifteen miles in great 
heat, without water all day, and arrived staggering with 
exhaustion. They had been given six Turkish biscuits and 
a handful of dates on leaving Shumran, and received nothing 
more for thirty-six hours after their arrival at Bghailah, 
when each man was given a few mouldy chupatties. Any 
man who lagged behind was beaten with rifle-butts or sticks 
by Arab gendarmes. Six men who collapsed with heat- 
stroke were abandoned by the Turks, but rescued by their 
comrades : one sufferer was so beaten that he died on 
reaching camp. The same brutality was displayed on the 
march from Samarra to Mosul : if a man through weakness 
fell behind, he was brutally knocked about by the guards 
and he usually disappeared. At Samarra a party of our 
men received a ‘‘ meat ration ’’—one goat among 400 men ! 
From Mosul to Ras-el-Ain the march of our rank and file 
was abominably cruel: a party of 1,700 British prisoners 
was given seven camels and a dozen donkeys for the 
transport of the sick, a criminally inadequate allowance. 
One man, quoted by Major Sandes, saw, two days before 
arriving at Ras-el-Ain, the escort burying one of the 
prisoners who was foaming at the mouth and moving, 
and an attempt made to help him by the British was 
driven off by the escort with rifles, and the man was 
buried alive in their sight. 

There are many equally hideous stories: of fifty-two 
men herded into a railway wagon, including several cases 
of dysentery, and the wagon locked and not opened 
until the following morning ; of these men several died, 
and the remainder received no food until evening (when 
gome pomegranates were issued !). At Islahiyah cholera 
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camp one man with dysentery relates that he received 
no medicine, and his food was two tablespoonfuls of barle 
porridge night and morning ; the other patients lay in 
tents on the ground without bedding, in some cases abso. 
lutely naked, and men died at the rate of three and four 
day out of a total ofeighty. It is the same tale throughout 
of gallant Englishmen left to die on the road, beaten ill- 
treated, starved ; of Turkish cruelty, of the barbarities 
of Arab guards. Constantly General Melliss, himself a 
prisoner, would pick up sick men on the road and put 
them in his own carts; and except that British officers 
do these things, one would have said, All honour to him 

Let us not forget these horrors when Turkey pays hee 
account. Enver and other scoundrels have escaped, but 
the world is a smaller place than it used to be, and criminals 
do not get away easily. The British Government has 4 
long arm to reach out to make them its precious and 
honoured guests. 

Major Sandes has written a book of nearly five hundred 
pages, and it is likely to remain for some time a classic 
on the heroic stand of the Kut garrison and the awfy] 
sufferings they subsequently endured. He begins with 
the declaration of war with Turkey, and gives an account 
of the early fighting in Mesopotamia. He himself arrived 
in April, 1915, shortly after the battle of Shaiba, and his 
métier appears to have been to throw pontoon bridges 
across anywhere and at any hour; like most British 
regulars and temporaries he makes light of serious hurts 
such as two badly crushed toes. His description of the 
victories prior to Ctesiphon is admirably clear: the 
astounding surrender of Amarah to Townshend with fewer 
than thirty men after the demoralization of the Turks 
the bellum (boat) fight before Nasiriyah (he spells it 
Nasariyah in spite of the name Nasir Pasha from which 
it comes), and the battle of Es-Sinn, which might, he thinks, 
have resulted in total disaster to the Turkish troops if only 
Delamain’s column had been given a pack wireless tele- 
graphy set to maintain touch with the other troops. 


Ctesiphon, the battle which preceded the siege of Kut, 
was fought on the 22nd-24th November, 1915, and the 
Turks were again beaten by the Sixth Division on the 
first day ; but out of the 11,000 bayonets we lost more 
than 4,000, and at the same time the enemy received 
strong reinforcements during the period of the battle 
which had come down from Erzerum. There was no course 
open except to retire on Kut, where from the beginning 
of December until the end of April, 1916, the remnant of the 
Sixth Division held out against the ring of Turkish foes, 
adding new lustre to British arms by their heroic defence. 
With this siege and his subsequent captivity the greater 
part of Major Sandes’ book is concerned ; he has tried 
to lighten his story of the wretchedness of the plight of 
the besieged in Kut with such tales of humour as are 
possible, but it is easy to see that the strain and disappoint- 
ment left their mark on him, for he has little amusing to 
relate. It is not until a couple of years after, when the 
vivid impressions of the horrors of siege and Turkish 
cruelty have diminished, that he can turn to the lighter 
side of captivity: the amateur theatricals, the games 
which astonished the frock-coated Turk, the surprising 
methods of sending cipher messages home, and the mock 
spiritualist séances. His book is so good an account 
that it is difficult to find the amari aliquid wherewith to 
balance its excellence : we might captiously point out 
that the wood at Birjisiyah, where the Turks assembled 
before the battle of Shaiba, is of tamarisks and not palms, 
and that inscriptions at an ancient Assyrian city will be 
in Assyrian Cuneiform, and not Sanskrit. Let us close as 
we opened, by recommending the book, particularly to 
those (if any there be) who still believe in the Turk. 


RG © 
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WILCOXIANA 


Tus Wortps AND I. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. (Gay & 
Hancock. 18s. net.) 
OW can one begin? Where can one leave off ? 
H There never was a more difficult book to review. 
If one puts in the Madame de Staél ot Milwaukee, 
there will be no room for the tea-leaves ; if one concentrates 
upon Helen Pitkin, Raley Husted Bell must be done 
without. Then all the time there are at least three worlds 
spinning in and out, and as for Ella Wheeler Wilcox—Mrs. 
Wilcox is indeed the chief problem. It would be easy to 
make fun of her; equally easy to condescend to her ; 
put it is not at all easy to express what one does feel for 
her. There is a hint of this complexity in her personal 
appearance. We write with forty photographs of Mrs. 
Wilcox in front of us. If you omit those with the cats in 
her arms and the crescent moons in her hair, those stretched 
on a couch with a book, and those seated on a balustrade 
between Theodosia Garrison and Rhoda Hero Dunn, all pri- 
marily a tribute to the Muse, there remain a number which 
represent a plump, personable, determined young woman, 
vain, but extremely vivacious, arch, but at the same time 
sensible, and always in splendid health. She was never a 
frump at any stage of her career. Rather than look like 
a bluestocking, she would have forsaken literature alto- 
gether. She stuck a rod between her arms to keep her 
back straight ; she galloped over the country on an old 
farm horse ; she defied her mother and bathed naked ; at 
the height of her fame “a new stroke in swimming or a 
new high dive gave me more of a thrill than a new style of 
verse, great as my devotion to the Muses was, and ever has 
been.” In short, if one had the pleasure ot meeting Mrs. 
Wilcox, one would find her a very well-dressed, vivacious, 
woman of the world. But, alas ior the simplicity of the 
problem ! there is not one world but three. 

The pre-natal world is indicated rather sketchily. One 
is given to understand that Mrs. Wilcox is appearing for 
by no means the first time. There have been Ella Wheeler 
Wilcoxes in Athens and Florence, Rome and Byzantium. 
She is a recurring, but an improving phenomenon. ‘“‘ Being 
an old soul myself,”’ she says, ‘“‘ reincarnated many more times 
than any other member of my family, I knew the truth of 
spiritual things not revealed to them.”” One gift, at least, 
of supreme importance she brought with her from the shades 
—“T was born with unquenchable hope. I always 
expected wonderful things to happen to me.” Without 
hope, what could she have done ? Everything was against 
her. Her father was an unsuccessful farmer ; her mother 
an embittered woman worn down by a life of child-bearing 
and hard work; the atmosphere of the home was one of 
“discontent and fatigue and irritability.’ They lived 
far out in the country, five miles from a post office, uncom- 
fortably remote even trom the dissipations of Milwaukee. 
Yet Ella Wheeler rever lost her belief in an amazing 
future before her; she was probably never dull for five 
minutes together. Although acutely aware that her 
father’s taste in hats was distressing, and that the farm- 
house walls weie without creepers, she had the power 
within her to transform everything to an object of beauty. 
The buttercups and daisies of the fields looked to her like 
rare orchids and hothouse roses. When she was galloping 
to the post on her farm horse, she expected to be thrown at 
the feet of a knight, or perhaps the miracle would be reversed 
and it was into her bosom that the knight would be pitched 
instead. After a day of domestic drudgery, she would 
climb a little hill and sit in the sunset and dream. Fame 
was to come from the East, and love and wealth. (As a 
matter of fact, she notes, they came from the West.) At 
any rate something wonderful was bound to happen. 

And I would awaken happy in spite of myself, and put 
all my previous melancholy into verses—and dollars.” 
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The young woman with the determined mouth never 
forgot her dollars, and one respects her for saying so. But 
often Miss Wheeler suggested that in return for what he 
called her “ heart wails’ the editor should send her some 
object from his prize list—bric-a-brac, tableware, pictures 
—anything to make the farmhouse more like the house of 
her dreams. Among the rest came six silver forks, and, 
judge of her emotion ! conceive the immeasurable romance 
of the world !—years later she discovered that the silver 
forks were made by the firm in which her husband was: 
employed. 

But it is time to say something of the poetic gift which 
brought silver forks from Milwaukee, and letters and 
visits from complete strangers, so that she cannot remember 
“any period of my existence when I have not been before 
the public eye.”” She was taught very little; there were 
odd volumes of Shakespeare, Ouida, and Gauthier scattered 
about the house, but no complete sets. She did not wish 
to read, however. Her passion for writing seems to have 
been a natural instinct—a gift handed down mature from 
Heaven, and manifesting itself whenever it chose, without 
much control or direction from Mrs. Wilcox herself. Some- 
times the Muse would rise to meet an emergency. “ Fetch 
me a pencil and pad !’’ she would say, and, in the midst of 
a crowd, to the amazement of the beholders, and to the 
universal applause, she would dash off precisely the verse 
required to celebrate the unexpected arrival of General 
Sherman. Yet sometimes the Muse would obstinately 
forsake her. What could have been more vexatious than 
its behaviour in the Hotel Cecil, when Mrs. Wilcox wished 
to write a poem about Queen Victoria’s funeral ? She had 
been sent across the Atlantic for that very purpose. Nota 
word could she write. The newspaper-man was coming for 
her copy at nine the next morning. She had not put pen 
to paper when she went to bed. She was in despair. And 
then at the inconvenient hour of three a.m. the Muse 
relented. Mrs. Wilcox woke with four verses running in her 
head. “I felt an immense sense of relief. I knew I 
could write something the editor would like ; something 
England would like.” And, indeed, ‘“‘ The Queen’s Last 
Ride ’’ was set to music by a friend of King Edward’s, and 
sung in the presence of the entire Royal family, one of 
whom afterwards graciously sent her a message of thanks. 

Capricious and fanciful, nevertheless the Muse has a 
heart of gold ; she never does desert Mrs. Wilcox. Every 
experience turns, almost of its own accord and at the most 
unexpected moments, to verse. She goes to stay with 
friends ; she sits next a young widow in the omnibus. She 
forgets all about it. But as she stands before the looking- 
glass fastening her white dress in the evening, something 
whispers to her : 

Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone. 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has trouble enough of its own. 

The following morning at the breakfast table I recited the 

quatrain to the Judge and his wife . . . and the Judge, who was a 
great Shakespearean scholar, said, ‘‘ Ella, if you keep the remainder 
of the poem up to that epigrammatic standard, you will have a 
literary gem. 
She did keep the poem up to that standard, and two days 
later he said, ‘‘ Ella, that is one of the biggest things you 
ever did, and you are mistaken in thinking it uneven in 
merit, it is all good and up to the mark.” Such is the 
depravity of mankind, however, that a wretched creature 
called Joyce, belonging to “the poison-insect order ot 
humanity,” as Mrs. Wilcox says, afterwards claimed that 
he had written “‘ Solitude ’’ himself—written it, too, upon 
the head of a whisky barrel in a wine-room. 

A poetess also was very trying. Mrs. Wilcox, 
who is generosity itself, detected unusual genius in her 
verse, and fell in love with the idea of playing Fairy God- 
mother to the provincial poetess. She invited her to stay 
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at an hotel, and gave a party in her honour. Mrs. Croly, 
Mrs. Leslie, Robert Ingersoll, Nym Crinkle, and Harriet 
Webb all came in person. The carriages extended many 
blocks down the street. Several of the young woman’s 
poems were recited ; ‘* there was some good music and a 
tasteful supper.’’ Moreover, each guest, on leaving, was 
given a piece of ribbon upon which was printed the verse 
that Mrs. Wilcox so much admired. What more could 
she have done? And yet the ungrateful creature went 
off with the barest words of thanks; scarcely answered 
letters ; refused to explain her motives, and stayed in New 
York with an eminent literary man without letting Mrs. 
Wilcox know. 

To this day when I see the occasional gems of beauty which 
still fall from this poet’s pen I feel the old wound ache in my heart. . 
Life, however, always supplies a balm after it has wounded us. . .« 


The spring following this experience my husband selected a larger 
apartment. 


For by this time Ella Wheeler was Wilcox. 


She first met Mr. Wilcox in a jeweller’s shop in Milwaukee. 
He was engaged in the sterling-silver business, and she had 
run in to ask the time. Ironically enough, she never 
noticed him. There was Mr. Wilcox, a large, handsome 
man with a Jewish face and a deep bass voice, doing 
business with the jeweller, and she never noticed his 
presence. Out she went again, anxious only to be 
in time for dinner, and thought no more about it. 
A few days later a very distinguished-looking letter 
arrived in a blue envelope. Might Mr. Wilcox be 
presented to her? ‘‘I knew it was, according to estab- 
lished ideas, bordering on impropriety, yet I so greatly 
admired the penmanship and stationery of my would-be 
acquaintance that I was curious to know more of him.” 
They corresponded. M1. Wilcox’s letters were “ sometimes 
a bit daring,’ but never sentimental ; and they were always 
enclosed in envelopes ‘“‘ of a very beautiful shade,’’ while 
“the crest on the paper seemed to lead me away from 
everything banal and common.” And then the Oriental 
paper-knife arrived. This had an extraordinary effect 
upon her such as had hitherto been produced only by read- 
ing ‘“‘ a rare poem, or hearing lovely music, or in the 
presence of some of Ouida’s exotic descriptions.’’ She 
went to Chicago and met Mr. Wilcox in the flesh. He 
seemed to her—correctly dressed and very cultured in 
manner as he was—“ like a man from Mars.” Soon after- 
wards they were married, and almost immediately Mr. 
Wilcox, to the profound joy of his wife, expressed his belief 
in the immortality of the soul. 

Mrs. Wilcox was now established in New York, the 
admired centre of a circle of ‘ very worth-while people.” 
Her dreams in the sunset were very nearly realized. The 
Bungalow walls were covered with autographs of brilliant 
writers and the sketches of gitted artists. Universal brother- 
hood was attempted. It was the rule of the house “ to treat 
mendicants with sympathy and peddlers with respect.” 
No one left without “ some little feeling of uplift.” What 
was wanting? In the first place, ‘ the highbrows have 
never had any use for me.” The highbrows could be 
dispatched with a phrase. ‘‘ May you grow at least a sage 
bush of a heart to embellish your desert of intellect !”’ 

All the same, in her next incarnation she will have nothing 
to do with genius. ‘‘ To bea gifted poet is a glory; to be 
a worth-while woman is a greater glory.” There are 
moments when she wishes that the Muse would leave her 
at peace. To be the involuntary mouthpiece of Songs oi 
Purpose, Passion, and Power, greet the war with Hello, Boys, 
and death with Sonnets of Sorrow and Triumph, to feel that 
at any moment a new gem may form or a fresh cameo 
compose itself, what fate could be more appalling? Yet 
such has been the past, and such must be the future, of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

V. W. 
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THE BOLSHEVIST REVOLUTION 


Ten Days THAT SHOOK THE Wor tp. By John Reed. (New 
York, Boni & Liveright. $2 net.) 
T is to be hoped that some day Bolshevism, as a social 
theory, will find its expositor. We want to know 
precisely what it is, how it is related to Marxism, how 
far it is original and what the original elements are 
Amongst all the views about Bolshevism prevalent in this 
country we find none that tell us what we want to know 
We do not believe that Lenin’s one aim is to massacre 
everybody in Russia except his Red Guards, nor that this 
wonderful scheme is conceived in the interests of German 
Imperialism. If we are told that his scheme is to give al] 
the land to the peasants and all the factories to the workmen 
we want to know—and what then? What is Bolshevism 
as a social scheme? Mr. John Reed, like other writers, 
tells us nothing about it. Bolshevism is, to him, a won- 
derful dramatic struggle of one Socialist party against 
every other party in Russia. The struggle is wonderful 
enough and dramatic enough, but what is it all about ? 
So far as the actual struggle goes, Mr. Reed is admirable, 
He gives a very vivid picture of the tremendous activity 
going on in the Smolny Institute, the feverish all-night 
discussions, the thronged streets of Petrograd, the incessant 
proclamations, the bewildering thrust and counter-thrust, 
We feel that we are living through those ten days in 
October, 1917. We see everybody fighting, but we do not 
see what they are fighting about. Mr. Reed’s attitude is 
perfectly natural. He believes that Bolshevism, whatever 
it is, is right, and he finds the tremendous activity very 
exciting. His book is not an argument or the presentation 
of a case; it is a picture of events. Nevertheless, certain 
important generalities do emerge. It appears to be a fact 
that all Russia was longing for peace. It appeats to bea 
fact that the -majority of the workers and soldiers in 
Petrograd were tired of the Kerensky Government. It 
appears to be a fact, and a very significant one, that 
workers’ and soldiers’ delegates were, on the whole, out 
of touch with the rank and file. Lenin, on several occasions, 
found that he could ignore appointed officials and appeal! 
over their heads to the people they were supposed to 
represent. This fact is significant ; it throws a new light, 
for instance, on the representative character of the 
Constituent Assembly which was dissolved by the 
Bolsheviks. Charges of undemocratic procedure brought 
against the Bolsheviks rest largely on such incidents. If 
Mr. Reed’s report is to be trusted, such procedure was 
often justified. We see quite clearly, however, that Lenin 
would in no case have been deterred by theoretical con- 
siderations. He is, as he declares, a realist. Even 
Trotzky was against him on the question of suppressing the 
bourgeois press, but Lenin listened to no arguments. He 
waved aside abstract principles regarding the liberty of the 
press. In his opinion the bourgeois press worked to restore 
the Cadets to power. In such a case abstract principles 
were “ pedantic.” Lenin belongs to the type which is only 
tolerated when it is successful. ‘‘ Tolerated ’’ is hardly the 
right word. Both the hatred of his opponents and the 
admiration of his supporters must be excessive. He cuts 
too deep for lukewarm emotions. 

Mr. Reed’s book is raw material. We may interpret it 
which way we please, according to our knowledge or our 
prejudices. His repoits of actual events cannot well be 
guestioned, since he professes to have been an eye-witness, 
and these events do rule out some statements that have 
been made respecting the Bolshevist revolution. The 
terroristic theory, for instance, at least as applied to the 
period dealt with by Mr. Reed, simply will not work. It is 
quite obvious that Bolshevism could not have succeeded 
as it did if it had not appealed to some of the strongest 
desires of the people. 
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LIONS AND. LAMBS 


Susan Lenox. By David Graham Philips. (Appleton. 15s. net.) 


T would seem to have been the desire of Mr. Graham 
] Philips to do for his subject, ‘“‘ Susan Lenox,” the 
same service that Tchehov declared to have been 
his intention to perform for the subject of ‘“ Ivanov.” 
With his ‘‘Ivanov”’ he wanted to put an end, once and for all, 
to a typical character—that of the suppressed, melancholy 
man, the failure, the half-cynical unfortunate, rejected 
by life, but acclaimed by modern Russian literature as 
the child of the age. The method he chose was to write 
a play whose hero was the embodiment not only of all 
these known characteristics, but of all possible develop- 
ments of which they might be the fruitful soil. Feeling 
as he did that ‘‘ Ivanov ” was the vague, easy temptation 
for Russian writers to yield to, he wished to leave nothing 
undiscovered, nothing unremarked, so that this subject 
at least, after his treatment of it, should be ‘“‘ out of 
court.” 

Now the chief concern of modern American fiction, as 
far as our knowledge of it goes, is sex. It is not treated 
humorously, as in France, or intensely, as in England ; 
it is treated seriously. There are many moments when 
our American cousin makes us feel we are only foolish, 
inexperienced children as far as this great subject is 
concerned. We are David and Dora, giving each other 
bouquets, and laughing and loving, and kissing the little 
dog and kissing each other, and America is the grim Julia 
with her “‘ Play on, ye may-flies.”” But, after all, the 
cause of Julia’s disillusionment was never quite plain, 
and the reason for America’s is right there, to be picked 
up in the next magazine you open: it is the ferocity of 
man. Make no mistake about it, man, whatever disguise 
he may affect, however young, husky and brilliant he may 
be, however old, senile and ugly, from the millionaire 
downwards, is nothing but a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour. It is not his fault; he may resist it ; 
he may put up the most devastating fight while the lights 
of little old New York burn as brightly as ever; he may 
read poetry, weep, or, grim-faced, in his revolving chair with 
telephone attached, before his immense roll-top bureau, 
he may make a vow, before the photograph of a sweet- 
faced little woman with white hair, to see this thing through. 
A lion or a lion manqué he remains. On the other hand, 
he may not resist it ; and then his wildness and capacity 
for devouring are more terrific than anything Europe has 
encountered. 


As is usual in such cases, to get the full fine flavour of 
the hunting you must sing the innocence and tenderness 
of the prey. The American young girl—the Bud—the 
Millionaire’s daughter who has never grown up—how well 
we know her! How exquisite she is! how fresh! how 
new to the light! What a sight, growing and blowing in 
Momma and Poppa’s garden, for the wicked lion as he 
peeps through a hole in the garden wall! 

All this the magazine and the novel are founded on. 
But, after all, they have never done more than treat of 
one particular example at a time of villainy and innocence. 
Each American writer has been content with his corner 
of the hunting field, and disinclined to wander, though 
all have been united into one great company over the 
choice of subject, the lamb fleeing the lion. We imagine 
that Mr. Graham Philips, after a grand survey, has sickened 
of modern America’s typical characters as Tchehov wearied. 
And so he has given us, in two packed volumes, Susan 
Lenox. He has taken his time; he has not faltered. 
There is not a corner of the vast ground, not a pit, nota 
isimy ditch, not a stinking heap, not a glittering restaurant, 
that he has left unprobed. Man, the lion, roars, and 
Susan, sweet, pure, with her white swelling bosom, her 
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alluring ankles and eyes that are now grey, now deepest 
violet, flees... . 

There may be perhaps a question whether Tchehov 
has succeeded in doing what he set out to do. But in the 
case of the American author there can be no doubt, no 


shadow of doubt whatever. 
K. M. 


A PUBLISHERS’ ANTHOLOGY 


THE MAtory VERSE Book: A COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PoETRY FOR SCHOOL AND GENERAL Use. Compiled by 
Editha Jenkinson. (Erskine Macdonald. 6s. net.) 

HE poems included in this volume,” Miss Editha 
Jenkinson, the editor, informs us, “ have been 
carefully selected for their intrinsic beauty, charm 

of simplicity, and dignity of thought, and may be accepted 
as thoroughly representative of the finest, most expressive, 
contemporary English verse.’ We look at the contents, 
expecting to see such names as Hardy, De la Mare, W. H. 
Davies, Nichols, Sassoon, D. H. Lawrence; actually 
we find a long list headed by Mr. James A. Mackereth, 
going on witlf the names of Mr. G. H. Crump, Mr. Tinkler, 
Miss Marguerite Few, Miss May O’Rourke and the Marquis 
of Crewe, and ending with the star turn of the anthology, 
Mr. Theodore Maynard. What a very odd collection of 
poets! And still wondering what were the principles 
of selection which guided Miss Jenkinson in her difficult 
and invidious task, we turn over a page or two and come 
to a table of “ sources.”” The mystery is explained. At 
the head of the table we read the following words: “ List 
of Messrs. Erskine Macdonald’s Publications ... from 
which the Poems [contained in the present volume] have 
been selected.” The four poems that have not appeared 
in book: published by Messrs. Erskine Macdonald have 
been printed by Mr. Galloway Kyle in the Poetry Review, 
a journal issued by the same publishers. The publishers 
and editor are lucky ir thus being able to compile so stout 
an anthology culled from the works of so many poets, 
and all with so little worry about copyright and the other 
tetters with which commerce has cramped the unhappy 
muse. 

But—and the word should be written in capitals 
expanding, crescendo, from B to T—would it not have 
been wiser, would it not have been more truthful and 
honest, simply to call the book an anthology of verses 
published by Messrs. Macdonald, without claiming for it 
that “thorough reptesentativeness” of which Miss 
Jenkinson boasts? She claims in effect that Messrs. 
Macdonald have a monopoly of English poetical talent, that 
they have “made a corner” in the national genius. The 
claim might as reasonably be put forward by the S.P.C.K. 
or the Rationalist Press or by any other publishing house. 


a 


. And when we come to examine the anthology in detail 


the claim looks more fantastic and preposterous than 
ever. From the stately verbiage of these lines to a 
snowdrop : 
Pale sweetheart of the youngling year, 
Now laggard winter goes, 
What joy to find thee nodding here, 
Late weanling of the snows; 
to such lispings as: 
The clouds, the atmosphere, 
My breath, the water clear, 
How fair and sweet they are! 
Oh! Hate was very far 
From God’s divine intention 
When of these He made mention, 
we find almost nothing in the book that is not minor 
poetry in the derogatory sense of the word. Contemporary 
English poetry may not be much to boast of, but why 
insult it superfluously by saying the present volume is a 
representative sample of it? 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Now that the conditions of publication may be presumed 
to have become a little easier than they were in war-time, 
it is to be hoped that the Clarendon Press will soon issue 
the third volume of Mr. Saintsbury’s monumental anthology 
of ‘‘ Caroline Poets.”” This final volume will, we understand, 
contain among other things a reprint of the works of 
Cleiveland—quite a brilliant luminary compared with such 
dim poetical stars as Chalkhill, Ayres, Shakerley Marmion 
and the other minor or minimal poets whose verses filled 
the first two volumes of the collection. 

It was Cleiveland who wrote that great poem “‘ The Rebel 
Scot,’’ in which he speaks of Scotland as 

A land that brings in question and suspense 

God’s omnipresence, 
adding : 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom, 

Not forced him wander, but confined him home. 
And it was Cleiveland who, writing from the beleaguered 
City of Newark to one of the Roundhead besiegers who 
had sent in, under a flag of truce, some message concerning a 
runaway servant—it was Cleiveland who began his letter 
in reply: ‘‘ Fourteenthly, brethren. . .” 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack announce two interesting 
illustrated books for publication this autumn. Mr. W. T. 
Wood, the well-known member of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, who served in the balloon-company at Salonica, has 
collaborated with his company-captain, Mr. A. J. Mann, in 
a book that should be more homogeneous than such books 
usually are, entitled ‘‘The Salonica Front.” Another 
promising collaboration is that of Mr. Martin Hardie, etcher, 
draughtsman, and Keeper of Prints and Drawings at South 
Kensington, with Mr. Warner Allen, the war correspondent, 
in a similar book, ‘‘ Our Italian Front.”’ 


AFTER reading the reprint of Mr. Standish O’Grady’s version 
of the Cuculain poems, one is not surprised at the great in- 
fluence it exerted, on its first appearance, over the minds of 
Irishmen. The Irish have every reason to be proud of their 
ancient hero and of his mythological background. We have 
no satisfactory Anglo-Saxon hero whom we might exalt if we 
one day became an oppressed nationality. Our Old-English 
epic is a sorry poem, and our Saxon hero, Beowulf, is a dull 
and loutish figure, for whom it is impossible to feel any enthu- 
siasm. King Arthur and his knights are naturalized British 
subjects, but they do not belong to our race. However, as 
Defoe pointed out in good King William’s day, the ‘‘ True- 
born Englishman ”’ does not exist, so that we may adopt them 
without scruple. 


AMONG certain young Frenchmen it has recently been a 
literary ‘‘ stunt’ to admire the poetry of the Abbé Delille, 
the translator of Virgil and author of ‘‘ Les Jardins” and 
“L’Homme des Champs.”’ In his day he was the greatest 
of French poets; but within a few years of his death the 
glory of the Romantics had completely eclipsed him. But 
he deserves to be re-discovered. The man who could write 
lines like these—and he is constantly stumbling on things 
as good—is not wholly despicable : 


La rose, au doux parfum, de qui l’extrait divin, 

Goutte a goutte versé par une avare main, 

Parfume, en s’exhalant, tout un palais d’Asie, 

Comme un doux souvenir remplit toute une vie. 
His didactic poem “Les Jardins’’ makes an interesting 
chapter in the history of taste. Delille is the apostle of 
the English landscape garden. He dislikes art, Lenain, and 
Versailles, and is all for ‘‘ Capability ’’ Brown, Blenheim 
and nature. It is interesting to note that, like the English 
writers on landscape gardening, he quotes extensively from 
Milton’s description of the garden of Eden: 

Regardez dans Milton, quand ses puissantes mains 

Préparent un asile au premier des humains: 

Le voyez-vous tracer des routes réguliéres, 

Contraindre dans leurs cours des ondes prisonniéres ? 


No! Adam and Eve lived in an English park designed 


by a divine landscape gardener. It is amusing to think that 
Blenheim is consciously modelled on paradise. 
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NINETY YEARS AGO 


A sERIES of critical and biographical articles entitle 
« Shades of the Dead ”’ had been running in THE ATHENZUy 
in 1829, for some weeks. On the 9th of September the 
Shade had been Burton of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ” ; 
on the 2nd, Gustavus Adolphus. The ninth of these 
articles, which appears in the issue of September 16, is a 
warm and eloquent panegyric on Robert Burns : 


There is no poetry in the enjoyment of which we keep a more 
innocent or poetic state of feeling than in reading the lyrics of Burns 
which exalt even license and riot, and purify evil by the might of 
his creative gifts. How different is this from the works of Rousseau 
or even the earlier writings of Byron, in which the reality of evil is 
ever strong and substantial at the centre, surrounded by a thin 
gloss and affected verbiage ; while in Burns the life and the potency 
are always to be found in the poetry with which he encircles the 
hint or incident that serves him as a pretext. 

The writer goes on to compare Burns with the professors 
and dilettanti of Edinburgh, and this leads him into an 
jnteresting digression on genius and education : 


Though education cannot produce genius, education can stifle it, 
and doubtless has in numberless instances stifled or perverted the 
genius which has come youthful and hopeful into the hands of the 
Scotch professors Why are there no great poets among the 
negro slaves or the American savages, but because their education, 
the influence, that is, on their minds, of the circumstances in 
which they are placed, can never permit the development of 
mental power? It cannot be said that Burns was an example 
of natural capacity and that the men among whom he found 
himself at Edinburgh were merely examples of good education ; 
for there is no instance of natural capacity in an entirely unfavourable 
situation having forced its way to supremacy in thought. Burns 
was just as much educated as the pupils of Dr. Blair or of Dr. Reid; 
but he was educated by realities, they by abstractions; and so 
admirable was the instruction given him by his father, so well had 
he learnt to attach importance to things instead of words, that his 
boyhood seems scarcely to have at all suffered from the reading of 
““ Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding.” 

Three columns of a description of that “‘singular animal 
the kangaroo ”’ are quoted from a book entitled ‘‘ The Picture 
of Australia’”?; and a volume on “ Fruits’’ from “ The 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge’ is rather severely 
handled by a reviewer who complains that the knowledge 
might have been made so much more entertaining than it 
actually was. 

A curious little article deals with the case of the opera- 
singer Mlle. Heinefetter, who had broken her contract to 
sing in the princely theatre of the Elector of Cassel to take 
an engagement in Paris. The poor young lady, it seems, 
had been guilty by this action of every offence from /ése- 
majesté to perjury; but, as THE ATHEN%UM points out, 
her post at Cassel was worth {200 per annum, and the Paris 
impresarios had offered her £2,000. In these circumstances 
perjury and /ése-majesté were pardonable. 

A lively ‘‘ Letter from Rome ”’ describes the interest which 
was being roused in the learned world by the researches of 
contemporary Egyptologists: ‘‘ Everything now yields to 
hieroglyphicks, and we are anxious for something direct from 
Champollion, from whom we have not heard since he has been 
in Egypt. The Newspaper letters are all a fudge and no 
more than anybody could write without going there. 


Speaking of the belle arti, the ATHEN%UM’'s Roman corres- 
pondent writes : : 

Our countrymen are going on as usual well,—Eastlake and Severn 
are busily employed in their respective departments. .. . Poor 
Wyatt, after eleven weeks’ confinement from his accident, is recover- 
ing, and has just left his room. The admirers of his talent, and 
these are all who know him, will rejoice to see him once again m 
his studio. Gibson is engaged in executing a Flora in marble for 
Durbam: the model is exquisite. 

Eastlake was to become President of the Royal Academy 
in 1850. Severn, the friend of Keats and painter of several 
portraits of the poet, lived in Rome for another fifty years. 
Wyatt (not to be confused with the neo-Gothic architect 
of Ashridge and Fonthill Abbey) and Gibson had come to 
Rome eight or nire years earlier to work in Canova’s studio. 
On the death of the master in 1822, they had transferred 
their allegiance to Thorwaldsen, who was at that period living 
and working in Italy. Gibson, it will be remembered, made 
experiments in coloured sculpture, justifying himself by 
reference to the practice of the Greeks. 
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Science 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


T is quite in accordance with the traditions of the 

] British Association that its Presidential and Sectional 

addresses should show the influence of popular interests, 
so far as these interests are related to scientific matters. For 
the British Association speeches are conceived in the 
interests not of scientific men, but of that much larger class 
which is “interested”’ in science. The emphasis is laid 
upon those recent discoveries in science which are of obvious 
importance—obvious, that is, at the first glance. There 
have been occasions in the history of the Association when 
the directive influence of this wider audience has had the 
happiest results; it has been found possible to discuss 
subjects of first-rate scientific importance which were yet 
of great interest to the general public, so that it would be 
dificult to decide which group of interests, scientific or 
public, had most to do with the selection of the subjects to 
be discussed. 

In the meeting which has just terminated, on the other 
hand, it is quite obvious, that the preoccupations of the 
general public have, in an exceptional degree, determined 
the subject and character of the most important addresses. 
The chief public preoccupations are, of course, the war and 
the position of labour, and much of the time of the British 
Association audiences was spent in listening to remarks on 
those two subjects. The shadow of these subjects lay 
so heavily on the meeting that pure science was somewhat 
obscured. Scientific discoveries of very great importance 
have been made during the war, but as they did not bear 
directly on the war, they did not receive the attention they 
would doubtless have received in more normal times. It is 
obvious that, if the war is to be the determining influence, 
pure science must suffer ; the applications of science found 
useful in war must be given pride of place. It was fitting, 
therefore, that this year’s President should be a dis- 
tinguished engineer, able to speak with authority on such 
matters as sound-ranging devices and aeroplane design. The 
ingenuity displayed in some of the war-time inventions is 
indeed high, and it is gratifying to learn that British men of 
science “‘ eventually produced better war material, chemicals 
and apparatus of all kinds for vanquishing the enemy, and 
the saving of our own men, than had been devised by the 
enemy during many years of preparation planned on the 
basis of a total disregard of treaties and the conventions of 
war.” Moral sensibility is not a permanent handicap in 
scientific invention. The Government scheme for aiding 
scientific research is the direct outcome of the part played 
by science in the war. So powerful an auxiliary obviously 
deserves encouragement, and Sir Charles Parsons informs 
us that the Government has taken “‘ a great experimental 
step towards the practical realization of Solomon’s House 
as prefigured by Lord Bacon in the ‘ New Atlantis.’”” The 
exploitation of natural resources will be carried on in a more 
Scientific fashion than before—a very important matter for 
this country, as she is using up her coal much more rapidly 
than are most other countries. She can hope for but little 
from her water power as she possesses less than one per 
cent. of the total water-power of the world. These sources 
of energy are not the only ones, however, that science may 
learn to deal with. Besides the possibility of tapping the 
enormous energy contained in the atom we may be able, 
by sinking very deep shafts, to make use of the energy 
stored in the lower strata of the earth. The prospects, so 
far as material progress is concerned, seem reasonably bright, 
and Sir Charles concludes on a note of optimism. 

In the address by Sir Hugh Bell to the Section of Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics, however, we have the other side 
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of the picture. The admirable mechanical devices by 
which millions of tons of metal were shot off in France 
arouse Sir Charles Parsons’ admiration, but Sir Hugh Bell, 
passing through the scenes of this prodigious display, is 
reminded of the immense amount of wealth that has been ~ 
destroyed. It is this that forms the key-note of his address; 
an immense amount of wealth has been irrevocably 
destroyed. ‘“‘ No juggling with the balance-sheets of the 
nations of the world will get rid of the fact that many 
thousands of millions of wealth slowly accumulated in the 
generations which lived before August, 1914, have been 
dissipated.”’ That being the case, how is the increased 
burden on the community to be distributed? Sir Hugh 
Bell has no complete answer to this question. It looks as 
if the present relations between Capital and Labour must 
be somewhat altered, but it is inadvisable to be hasty. The 
capitalist system is really a very good one, and it is very 
subtle and complex. Radical changes in this delicate 
mechanism may well produce the gravest results. Matters 
are complicated by the fact that the workers are demanding 
higher wages and shorter hours. This demand, “ rightly 
understood,” is very proper, but it is difficult to see how it 
can be met without disaster. To think that salvation is 
to be found in State ownership is to be doomed to dis- 
appointment. Salvation, if it may be found, is to be found 
in increased production. If we are to accept Sir Hugh 
Bell’s assumptions, the outlook is indeed gloomy ; we can 
only hope that his conclusions are not the last word of 
science on this matter. 

The other sectional addresses were of more technical 
interest, although few of them were without reference to the 
war. Generally speaking, the influence of the war on this 
meeting of the British Association has not been altogether 
advantageous. It has emphasized subjects which are, 
scientifically speaking, of secondary importance, and it has 
disturbed that atmosphere of serenity which, to many of 
us, is one of the great attractions of a scientific meeting. 
Something of the violence of judgment and feeling, 
characteristic of war-time marred the detachment we like 
to attribute to scientific men. That they are human we 
have long known, but that they should be so indistinguish- 
ably human is, we confess, a disappointment. We expect 
them, in their professional capacity, to be a little inhuman, 
to be severe, remote, scientific. Only so have they any 
particular claim on our attention. That common part of 
their humanity which they share with the ordinary pros- 
perous citizen holds no novelty for us. We are sufficiently 
familiar with what we may call ‘‘ normal ”’ reactions to the 
war from over four years of public speeches. Introduced 
into discourses on science, it sounds sometimes a little 
inappropriate and always a little dull. S. 

THE July number of the Journal of the British Science 
Guild (6d. net) contains, in addition to the usual reports, 
two important speeches. General Seely’s speech is con- 
cerned, of course, with aviation problems. He lays great 
stress on the need of a method which will enable the aviator 
to determine his position to within a few miles, and expresses 
his confidence that such a method will shortly be invented. 
Sir J. J. Thomson’s speech is of peculiar interest. After 
a few generalities about the importance of science to manu- 
facturers he goes on: ‘‘I do not know whether the ladies 
present have noticed that if you take a piece of woollen cloth 
in your hand and squeeze it, and then release it, all the creases 
come out. Take a piece of cotton material and squeeze it, 
the creases stay.’’ He regards the cause of this difference 
as a problem of extraordinary interest and states that there 
are ‘‘millions’’ in its solution. He thinks that a cotton 
spinner would get great pleasure in conducting this research, 
and he adds, with unconscious irony, but probably with 
great truth: ‘‘ He would also get the reward the artist gets.” 
The rest of his speech was devoted to pointing out the extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the General Staff at the War Office 
on all matters pertaining to science and that such ignorance 
is very costly to the nation. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


In his remarks before the British Association on ‘‘ The 
Function of Examinations in Education,’’ Prof. Marcus 
Hartog outlined an ingenious defence that we do not remember 
to have met with before: ‘‘ A man who studies ‘ to improve 
his mind ’ is liable to be assailed by the temptations to accept 
lower aims, obsessed by the jeers of his friends and family. 
But the pursuit of a University career gives his pursuit that 
businesslike character that cannot fail to impress Mrs. Grundy. 
Herein lies the use of the ‘ Examining University.’’’ We 
must remark that this is probably true enough of the private 
student who meanwhile works industriously in his bank or 
insurance office ; but should he make use of his degree to get 
a living, his salary will merely confirm the Philistines in their 
contempt. The awful thing is that the unfortunate B.Sc. too 
often wishes, in later life, that he had listened to the jeers of 
the Philistines. In the rest of his paper Prof. Hartog praised 
examinations as providing a training in precision of thought 
and expression. But, after all, the opponents of examinations 
do not deny that the system possesses any merit: they point 
out its numerous and serious defects. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan emphasized the importance of 
education in business and the attractiveness of business to 
educated men. Business, he said, should be presented more 
attractively: ‘‘ the flag follows trade,’ &c. The great need 
of the day was increased production. Business was fascinating. 
There was a chance for every young man to place himself on 
a level with the merchant princes of to-day. 

Mr. F. S. Preston made the not unfamiliar demand that 
both reason and imagination should be educated. He asserted 
that literature should be studied, and somehow considered 
this identical with “ linguistic studies.’’ He thought there 
was a menace to education from the ‘‘ Bolshevism ’’ of fanatics, 
who would destroy the old because it is old. 

Mr. Sydney Maugham pleaded for a less specialized 
elementary education in physics and chemistry. He pointed 
out that these sciences have important bearings on biological 
studies, but that such aspects are ignored in the present 
teaching of those subjects. We think this is a fair plea. 
We are heartily in agreement with the idea that the inter- 
connection of the sciences should be taught from the beginning. 

Sir Richard Gregory’s valuable paper on ‘‘ The Substance 
and Method of Science Teaching ’’ emphasized the need for a 
broader and more general teaching of science. ‘‘ The weak 
points of the instruction are insufficient attention to the 
broader aspects of natural knowledge and to scientific discovery 
and invention as human achievements, and failure to connect 
school work with the big applications of science by which 
mankind is continually benefiting.’’ A training in scientific 
method, as distinguished from scientific knowledge, may still 
be pursued, but the two branches should be separated. On 
the present unsatisfactory method knowledge has to keep pace 
with laboratory work, with the result that science, in its 
broader aspects, is never presented to the student. ‘‘ Let a 
broad general course of science be followed independently of 
the intensive laboratory work in particular branches, designed 
solely to create and foster the spirit of experimental inquiry 
by which all scientific progress is secured.’’ Of course, as 
Sir Richard remarked, no reform of this kind can take place 
until schools and examining bodies revise their syllabuses. 

Prof. Gray added to the evidence recently given by Sir J. J. 
Thomson respecting ignorance in high places. It is a terrible 
indictment. Whatever may be the advantages of the old 
system of education, it is perfectly evident that the people 
who have received it are totally unfitted to govern the country 
or to hold important positions in the War Office. We think 
that Prof. Gray has quite made out his case that ‘‘ an education 
in classics and dialectics, the education of a lawyer, may be a 
good thing—for lawyers ; though even that is doubtful. For 
the training of men who are to govern a State whose very 
existence depends on applications of science, and on the 
proper utilization of available stores of energy, it is ludicrously 
unsuitable.”’ The judicial ‘‘ open mind’ we have heard so 
much about he found to be “ the open mind of crass ignorance.” 
Unless scientific knowledge is utilized to a much greater extent 
than it is at present, he sees nothing that can save the country 
from ruin. 
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Fine Arts 
ART AND WAR 


URVEYING the history of the world, it is tempting 
S to think that great art is born of war, so frequently 
have outbursts of artistic energy followed on g 
nation’s life-and-death struggle. But to estimate the 
influence of war upon art needs more than the aid of 
history. It calls for analysis of how war affects the 
conditions governing the amount, quality and character of 
artistic production. 

Limiting this analysis to the case of painting—which 
mutatis mutandis may be taken as representative of the other 
arts—we find that these conditions fall into two groups. It 
may be taken as generally agreed that the aim of the artist js 
expression. But for the most part painters cannot paint 
for themselves alone ; they have to work fora market, The 
power, extent and character of expression are therefore not 
only affected by the artist’s mind and temperament (and 
especially by the power and quality of his vision), but 
depend on external conditions arising from the demand for 
works of art. Thus the effects of war upon art are partly 
psychological, and partly external and economic. 

Take the latter first. In every age war involves a 
diversion of human effort from artistic creation. Not only 
are men actually withdrawn from the practice of art, but 
the use of national resources for carrying on war diminishes 
the proportion and probably the absolute amount which 
can be expended on works of art. Not only does the 
artist in esse find his occupation gone, and the call made 
upon him to engage in work directly useful in war; but 
the creative energy of the artist im posse is directed into 
channels far remote from art. To some extent, the loss 
thus caused to the world is counterbalanced by a demand 
from the State for artistic ability to be used for warlike 
ends. The military mind has generally recognized the 
value of appeals through the eye and ear to the emotions ; 
and when, as to-day, war is an affair not of kings and 
princes, but of nations, this value is increased. Hence 
during the last five years art has been extensively used for 
propaganda purposes. Cartoons have reinforced news- 
papers in telling the public what they ought to think, and 
in putting a national conception of truth before neutrals ; 
posters by distinguished hands have been put forth to 
appeal, to advise, to instruct, and to command; and 
illustration has been used to teach the world at large what 
war is and how it must be organized. Every journal, 
hoarding and exhibition shows the extent to which artists 
have been tied to the wheels of the military machine ; and 
in the case of camouflage an even more intimate use of art 
for the purpose of war has been achieved. 

Another side to the State call for the services of artists 
is the demand for commemorative work on sentimental, 
propagandist or even on charitable grounds. This demand 
is supplemented by that of public bodies and private 
individuals, who ask for commemorative and illustrative 
work in proportion to the depth of their personal interest 
in the war. 

But war leads not only to a diminution of national 
resources, but to a redistribution. Every war in history 
has led to the rise of a more or less uneducated plutocracy, 
which has profited by ability to supply the munitions of 
war. From this class comes a large part of the private 
demand for art during and after the war. Anxious to 
spend their money in the same way as their intellectual or 
social superiors, they display a cruder and less intelligent 
taste. Old masters have soared in price in proportion only 
to their authenticity, and irrespective of their quality; 
and in modern work the demand is for the pretty and 
banal, whose interest (if any) depends on association rather 
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than on intrinsic excellence. These tendencies have been 
clearly revealed in recent art sales. Name rather than 
merit has sold pictures; and the work of mid-Victorian 
celebrities has emerged from a period of well-deserved 
obscurity into an era of high prices, gratifying only to art 
dealers and to the heirs of its original purchasers, 

War, therefore, not only lessens the quantity of work 
done by artists, but changes its quality. The stream of 
artistic ability is diverted to serve more or less directly 
the ends of war, to meet demands occasioned by war, and 
to satisfy indisc:iminating and uncultured taste. All this 
reacts prejudicially on the artist, in that the character and 
method of expression are prescribed for him; and the 
result is futility or ineffectiveness. At best, he paints 
with the same outlook and expresses what he has expressed 
in the past. The demand for art to which war gives rise 
is rarely a source of deeper insight or new inspiration. 

Turn now to the psychological effects of war. These may 
be upon the artist directly ; or upon the community as a 
whole, thereby reacting on the individual mind and also 
affecting the kind of work demanded by the public. 

One immediate consequence of the outbreak of war is 
oppression or even prostration of the artist’s mind. When 
a nation’s whole thought and energies are directed towards 
war, the artist, impressionable by nature and training, 
feels not only the horror and misery of war, but that he is 
a useless and redundant member of society. More 
important still than this effect upon the mind is the change 
of outlook produced by war. The power to see and to 
express may be unaffected, but it is directed into different 
channels. Reflecting a conception of “‘ Nature red in tooth 
and claw,” work may acquire a gloomy and sinister quality ; 
or desire to escape from a distasteful present may lead 
to the expression of aspects of the world as remote as 
possible from war. It is significant that landscape painting 
has often been at its best in times of political and social 
tumult. 

Sometimes, however, by providing new physical and 
emotional experiences war may stimulate the mind and 
vision. In a world where the ordinary springs of action 
have been replaced by extraordinary ones, and where 
feeling and expression have become very intense and vivid, 
an impressionable mind may find its capacity to see and to 
express increased. But it is only among the younger 
generation of painters that this effect is to be anticipated. 
Here and there among the older men war has given the 
world a new significance. But it is in the work of the new 
men that an opening of new horizons must be sought. 

So much for the direct effects of war on the artist’s 
mind. This mind, however, does not stand alone; it is 
a function of the collective mind or common consciousness 
of the community. For example, the painters of the 
Renaissance reflect the trend of thought which put humanity 
on a pedestal and was more concerned with its mental and 
physical activities than with its spiritual condition. One 
effect of war upon the collective mind is to bring about a 
break with the past. Custom, tradition and convention 
count for less than before, and life and thought can be 
reconstructed in new and more direct ways. In Athens, 
after the Persian wars, the artist was able to develop a more 
realistic and more varied art than had until then been 
possible. With this breaking of fetters comes a change in 
the sense of values, both for the individual and for the 
nation as a whole. Elemental needs bulk large, and there 
1S a consequent exaltation of the primitive and simple ; 
while the necessity of producing large quantities of war 
material in a short time concentrates effort on securing 
the simplest relation possible between form and purpose. 
Practical abilities become more highly prized, and so 
thought becomes more realistic and pragmatist. At the 
Same time, reaction from the hideousness of war breeds a 
tendency towards idealism and mysticism or helps to 
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develop a hedonistic and fatalistic attitude towards life. 
These psychological changes all affect art in a greater or 
less degree. Traditional aims and methods are questioned ; 
simplicity in design, and expression of structure and 
essential character, become more important ; and subject 
and treatment tend to be more realistic and sensuous, 
mystery and suggestion being displaced by clarity and 
logical statement. These effects are only tendencies, which 
may come to nothing or be neutralized by other influences. 
But they are discernible in much modern painting, and 
give to it qualities which commend themselves to at least 
part of the public. To-day, except when he is working in 
the bonds of tradition or under the influence of demand, 
the artist seeks to express the beauty, the character, the 
significance of everyday life and objects; and brings to 
this search something of the brutal naiveté of primitive 
man. Responsive again to the thought tendencies of the 
age, modern art is much occupied with expressing the 
mechanical element in life—an element which has been 
made vastly more insistent by a war in which machinery 
and elaborate organization have played a dominant part. 

The foregoing analysis shows how complicated is the 
effect of war upon art. Here and there it may strengthen 
and clarify artistic vision. But an influence which at once 
excites and depresses the artist; wastes, diverts and 
prostitutes his powers ; and exaggerates the importance of 
the means of life at the expense of its ends, can only be 
described as the evil genius of art. 

W. G. CONSTABLE. 


CUBISM AND THE 
MODERN ARTISTIC SENSIBILITY 


HE Paris art season, whose new manifestations we 
propose to study next month, came to an end with an 
exhibition of works by Picasso at the Léonce Rosenberg 
Gallery. There you could meet all kinds of people—vehement 
adversaries ; meticulous amateurs preferring this one of the 
young master’s formulas to this other which they condemned 
without appeal; the rarer eclectic admirers, and terrible 
disciples, of old or recent standing, who, as usual “‘ more 
royalist than the king,’’ exalted beyond measure the most 
hermetic and mysterious works, and deplored, as_ sheer 
betrayals, all the speculations of a more immediate realism 
towards which the prince of Cubism seems, more and more, 
to tend. 

Anyone who had relied on the remarks he overheard to 
form a definite opinion would have had great difficulty in 
finding a solution that would have set his mind at rest. Sc, 
too, for us to present an exact image of Picasso, to delimitate 
this fugitive figure, isno easy task. It is certainly a piece of 
work which passes the limits of a short article. To-day we 
propose to point out summarily a few peculiarities of this 
strange art; and the better to elucidate the problems which 
it poses, we shall reserve our analysis of the works of the 
*‘ Cubists ’’ for the exhibitions in which they appear—works 
which are either servile and clumsy copies, or attempts, of a 
still rudimentary nature, to make a unity out of the hybrid 
and tangled work of the initiator. 

The study of Cubism may be divided into three parts: 
Ist, the Origins; 2nd, the Realizations; 3rd, the Promise 
for the Future. 

ORIGINS OF CUBISM. 

When an artistic convention comes to its plenitude there 
always arises a hero charged with the ungrateful task of sowing 
doubt in men’s minds, of giving form to the vague miasmas 
floating in the spiritual atmosphere, of aggravating the latent 
malady and of hastening the decay of a formula that has 
been drained of all its sap. The phenomenon of gravitation 
which made its appearance among French painters from the 
time of Delacroix onwards—that ever more and more rapid 
attraction of men’s minds towards the earth ended in im- 
pressionism. Painters plunged, animal-wise, into a wholly 
material world, accepting without choice a daily bread of the 
most terrestrial quality. In the midst of the anarchy to 
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which a century of moral disorder had led, Cézanne came. 
All that this great master represented, from a spiritual point 
of view, has not yet been said. He embodies, through the 
Romanticism with which he was impregnated, the avenging 
voice of Greece and Raphael. He constitutes the first recall 
to classical order. But the voice in which he put up his 
claim was so grave and measured among the vehement 
vociferations of his time that it was necessary, in order that 
the lesson he gave us might be understood, that an interpreter 
should appear. This was Picasso. 


With remarkable intuition the young Spanish painter 
deciphered the multiple enigma, translated the mysterious 
language, spelt out, word by word, the stiff, substantial 
phrases—Picasso illuminates in the sunshine of his imagination 
the thousand facets of Cézanne’s rich and restrained personality. 


The first Cubist paintings were the fruit of a process of 
dissection, or rather of vivisection. Like an anatomist 
poring over his living victim, he scrutinized with an inquisitor’s 
minuteness the least details of the Cézannian organism. 
He worked its joints till he dislocated them. But this 
demonstration was necessary for an epoch in which pictorial 
analysis, in spite of the obscure example of the Master of 
Aix, went no further than the superficies of the object. 

The “ Portrait of Monsieur Sagot ’’ at this exhibition offered 
a typical example of the earliest Cubist researches. It marks 
the opening of the period in which Picasso made a study of 
the imbrication of forms, the penetration of objects whose 
radiations cross one another. This soldering of separate 
objects into a single block, which has become the Cubist 
conglomeration, was too subtly realized in Cézanne’s canvases 
to have any immediate educational value. Picasso discerned 
the rhythm uniting, by extensions, parallels or conveigences, 
the constructive lines. Knot by knot, he patiently undid the 
tangled skein of Cézanne’s riddle. To lose no detail of the 
multiple discipline, he decomposed it to its final elements, 
teaching himself the great lesson by successive fragments as 
he made his discoveries. 

Cézanne’s depth, which is obtained by the spirit and for 
the spirit alone, is not a metrical depth. It is impossible to 
say exactly how far any given object is from the foreground. 
In the final canvasses, indeed, there is no foreground and no 
background. There is a continuous oscillation of all the 
different planes, going from the surface of the canvas to the 
depths of the picture, to come back again towards the eye 
of the observer. It is this vibration which constitutes the 
new pictorial volume. This kind of space, less real than 
suggested, has called forth the term ‘ Fourth Dimension,” 
employed in a figurative sense by impatient theorists who 
have borrowed from the mathematician’s vocabulary words 
whose mysterious meaning is applicable to the mysterious 
operation which they had to define. Cézanne arrived at 
this supplementary extra-geometrical dimension, which is 
a metaphysical dimension attached to the domain of the 
spirit, by applying, over the whole surface of his canvas, a 
series of planes like the steps of an irregular staircase. While 
Renoir, obeying a similar necessity, though less vigorously, 
constructed his picture from a series of spheres, Cézanne 
proceeds for the most part by flat planes It was inevitable 
that Picasso, intoxicated by his discovery and, in his desire 
to teach himself, exaggerating every revealing detail of his 
Model, should have come progressively to reduce modelling 
till he arrived at flat colours. 

It was in this way that the typical method of pure Cubism 
came into existence, and that little by little, by logical 
speculation, was evolved that simplified technique which is 
the parent of that employed by decorative painters. It is, 
so to speak, the result of a blackboard demonstration of the 
essential methods of the great painter of Aix. Cubism may 
thus be defined as the systematic exaltation of the most 
important and least elucidated peculiarities of the Cézannian 
formula, 

It now remains for us, having defined its origins, to point 
out the realizations of Cubism, its enrichments and the infinite 
repercussions which it may make in the art of the future, 
provided that it be employed sanely, and in a spirit which we 
will take the liberty of calling ‘‘ Totalist,’’ by the inheritors of 
so new and so precious an artistic conception. 

ANDRE Luore, 
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Music 
PARRY AS MUSICAL HISTORIAN 


HEN Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney first 
W issued, in 1776, their rival Histories of the art 
of music, they both felt it almost necessary to 
apologize for their subject. There was at that time 
in English no sort of model for a history of music, and 
such foreign works as the two authors were able to consult 
were very limited in their scope. Burney’s History at 
once became the standard authority, not only in England, 
but on the Continent, for he had travelled extensively 
in search of materials, and was in close personal touch with 
most of the leading musicians of his day. Hawkins had 
the honour of a reprint in 1853, for by that time interest 
had declined in the cosmopolitan music to which Burney 
devoted most of his attention, and Hawkins’s work 
contained a much larger number of curious documents 
and matters of concrete fact, especially with regard to 
music in our own country. Burney approached his subject 
more in the spirit of an artist and a critic. It is mainly 
for its critical judgments that Burney’s History is of 
value to the modern reader. His facts will not always 
stand the test of verification, and it is strange that for 
fully a hundred years he should have been regarded as 
the main authority on musical history. There are various 
statements which are still passed on from one musical 
writer to another without any attempt to control their 
authenticity, most of which can be traced ultimately to 
the pages of Burney. Even the authors who contributed 
to the first edition of Grove’s Dictionary were in many 
cases obliged to accept Burney and Hawkins as authoritative 
for want of any later historical investigations. 

In 1901 there appeared the first volume of ‘‘ The Oxford 
History of Music.’’ It was indeed time that the history 
of music should be rewritten for English readers, and that 
the whole ground, to quote the words of the editor, should 
be surveyed afresh. It was a greater task than could 
be attempted by any one man, and the six volumes were 
divided between five different authors. The third, dealing 
with the Music of the Seventeenth Century, was assigned 
to Hubert Parry. 

Parry was already known as a writer on music by his 
articles in Grove’s Dictionary and by “ The Art of Music’ 
(1893). These writings were critical rather than historical ; 
they expressed judgments on music that was for the 
most part familiar to educated musicians, and gave little 
evidence of research in original documents. The “ Seven- 
teenth Century” is the result of a thorough study of 
unfamiliar material. Parry never would accept anything 
at second hand if there was any practical possibility of 
consulting an original source. He had little opportunity 
for personal research in foreign libraries ; but he would 
get manuscripts copied for him abroad, and whatever 
was to be found in the British Museum and other home 
collections he perused with his own eyes. He was well read 
in the monographs of learned.German and other historians, 
but whenever it was possible he went through the original 
scores to which they referred and formed his own in- 
dependent judgment. To insist on this point is necessary, 
because it is unfortunately the case that Parry was not a 
very careful proof-reader, and was frequently liable to 
commit small errors with regard to dates and facts. The 
value of his historical work depends on his critical analyses, 
and these are entirely his own. 

He differs from all other historians of music in that he 
approached musical history as a composer, indeed as the 
greatest English composer of his time. Other composers, 
such as Schumann and Berlioz, have written about their 
art, but their writings are at best no more than good 
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journalism. The only possible parallel is Vincent ‘d’Indy, 
whose ‘‘ Traité de Composition ”’ is practically an analytical 
history of music. And M. d’Indy too has the same 
unbending idealism, one might almost say Puritanism, 
though as a Catholic and a Frenchman his outlook on the 
moral aspects of music is not always identical with 
Parry’s. For all his breadth of learning, Parry had his 
prejudices, and the reader of his historical writings must 
not lose sight of them. He could not forget the battles 
that had raged over Wagner and Brahms, and he was 
inclined to go on fighting long after they were over and 
won. To him, as to others of his generation, it was an 


axiom ; 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 


And dark and true and tender is the North. 

He viewed the whole of the seventeenth century as a 
preparation for John Sebastian Bach. Yet he did not 
always appear to realize how deeply Bach was indebted 
tothe olderItalians. He speaks of the choralvorspiel as 
the exclusive and characteristic property of the Teutonic 
Protestant Church; but Palestrina and Victoria had 
treated the Latin hymns in the same spirit, except that they 
wrote for voices instead of the organ. And the very 
word canzona as applied to a fugue on a series of subjects 
shows that the form comes from the early contrapuntal 
settings of the secular chansons in the days of the 
Renaissance. There is nothing specifically Teutonic or 
Protestant about the principle : it belonged to the common 
international language. What was definitely Teutonic 
and Protestant was the application of serious artistic 
treatment to the vernacular hymns of the people. Both 
Catholics and Protestants adapted popular songs to religious 
words ; but the Catholic composers reserved their serious 
artistic elaboration for the Office Hymns. The Lutherans, 
having abolished the Latin hymns, raised their own 
vernacular hymns to a more honourable position than had 
ever been granted to the laudi spiritualt. 

It was this preoccupation with the moral aspect of 
music that led Parry to look with disapproval on all 
florid song, and on nearly all forms of opera. Even 
Purcell could hardly reconcile him to coloratura. He was 
deeply interested in Monteverdi, as a man of romantic 
imagination, as an audacious pioneer, but hardly realized 
the mastery of Monteverdi’s technical achievements. Yet 
he did not neglect the technical achievements of the 
Italians, for all his distaste for their style. One of the 
most valuable chapters in the book is that which deals 
with the vocal music of Rossi, Cavalli and Carissimi, and 
explains the intricacies of its formal design in minute and 
careful detail. But throughout the book the reader is 
perpetually conscious of a deeper passion than that of 
antiquarian research. Parry proclaims his thesis in the 
first chapter :— 

The new musical departure . . . was the throwing off of the 
ecclesiastical limitations in matters musical, and the negation of 
the claims of the Church to universal domination and omniscience. 
It was the recognition of the fact that there is a spiritual life apart 
from the sphere te which men’s spiritual advisers had endeavoured 
to restrict it; a sphere of human thought where devotion and 
deep reverence, nobility and aspiration, may find expression beyond 
the utmost bounds of theology or tradition. Until this fact, and 
the right of man to use the highest resources ot art for other purposes 
than ecclesiastical religion, had been established, such achievements 
as Beethoven’s instrumental compositions, Mozart’s and Wagner’s 
operas and even the divinest achievements of John Sebastian Bach 
were impossible. 

It is this sense of “nobility and aspiration” that 
finds expression in Parry’s historical writings; and 
because they are dominated by this sense, they are of 
necessity based on careful documentary research. In his 
own country he is remembered principally as a composer ; 
abroad, it is as a historian that he is known, and has 
begun to exert a positive influence on historical studies. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS 


ONE can (and does) curse the ‘‘ Proms” for their many 
absurdities. The fact remains that they go on giving us 
week after week large quantities of extremely interesting 
and unfamiliar music that one would not otherwise hear 
at all. Last week Italy was again well to the fore, with 
the ‘‘ War Dances ”’ of Balilla Pratella and the ‘‘ Impressioni 
dal Vero” of Francesco Malipiero. Pratella is evidently 
not a composer to be taken too seriously: he is a disciple 
of Marinetti and has written a so-called Futurist Symphony, 
which I have neither seen nor heard. Of the ‘‘ War Dances ”’ 
it can only be said that they are crude, amateurish, and 
chaotic, the work of a man who has neither a clear idea of 
what he wants to do nor the technical ability to do it. 
Occasional scraps of rather attractive tune and rhythm 
find their way in now and again as if by accident, and suggest 
that he might give us some music if he would learn how to 
compose ; but the fact of his having had special kettledrums 
made expressly for these so-called dances implies a complete 
misapprehension of their value as an achievement. Of his 
compatriot Malipiero one had not hitherto formed a much 
better opinion, judging him on the few piano pi eces—the 
“Preludi Autunnali,” ‘ Asolani’’ and ‘ Barlumi ’’—that 
have found their way over to this country. The work heard 
last week compels one to a drastic revision of that judgment. 
It is very experimental, but the harmonic resources set free 
during the past ten or fifteen years are so immense that 
decades of trial and research may be necessary before they are 
brought under proper control. Malipiero’s lot is probably 
to be of those who sow that others may reap: the ‘“‘ Impres- 
siomi dal Vero” have their expressive moments, but are 
chiefly of interest as a study in the grading of dissonance, 
and an attempt to keep a diatonic melody going on top no 
matter what the harmony is doing. The first of these points 
needs no stressing ; the principle is true, now as ever, though 
often forgotten, that a discord has no meaning apart from 
its context; play a succession of nothing but discords, no 
matter how harsh in themselves, and you cease to be conscious 
of them as discords ; harmony, as an aid to expression, will 
always consist in the relationship of the more discordant 
to the less, and the value of the pure concord in pointing such 
contrast is as unquestionable for a composer to-day as it 
was for Haydn. Whether Malipiero is right in maintaining his 
diatonic outline as far as he does is more questionable ; such 
a method has undoubtedly a good deal of violence about it 
at times, but I must confess that I find it easier to listen 
to than that of Scriabine, who derives melody and harmony 
alike from the same tonal series, though the series itself may 
and does vary in different works. 

Miss Dorothy Howell, whose symphonic poem based on 
Keats’s ‘“‘ Lamia ’’ has had a remarkable success with both 
press and public, and was re-heard by special request on 
Saturday, I take to be a gifted student who is working on 
questionable lines. Listening to ‘‘ Lamia,’’ one was uneasily 
conscious both times of the pervading influence of Granville 
Bantock: there is the subject, and the form in which it is 
treated, both typically Bantockian ; there is the same over- 
literal illustration of the text, the same subordination of the 
spiritual to the purely pictorial aspect’; the same effective 
but rather tawdry instrumentation, too often veiling a dearth 
of genuine musical ideas; the same reckless oscillation of 
style, from Wagner to Paul Dukas and back again. Never- 
theless you can say of ‘‘ Lamia” that it fully achieves all 
it sets out to achieve ; that of itself implies so strong a musical 
talent that one does not hesitate to utter a frank and rather 
harsh judgment in the hope that Miss Howell may be assisted 
to see her work in a new light, and shake herself free from an 
influence that may otherwise prevent her, quite unconsciously, 
from becoming her true musical self. 

Mr. Stan Golestan’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Roumaine,” heard for 
the first time on Saturday, is rathersmall beer. The composer 
has got hold of one or two nice tunes and has some feeling 
for modal harmony, but the whole thing is a patchwork of 
small sections that come suddenly to an end and break 
abruptly into something else, forno apparent reason. The effect 
is one of sheer incoherence, and you cannot get over it by 
labelling it ‘‘ Rhapsody.” It is the besetting danger of the 
plenty-of-tune-and-local-colour style of music. 

R. O. M. 
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Drama 
A FORTNIGHT AT STRATFORD 


T Stratford during the last fortnight of August 
A the most acharné pleasure-seeker could have 
glutted his appetite; for there he could have 
combined the exotic dissipation of a Fest with the more 
domestic debauchery of a Congress. His mornings would 
have been spent at the discussions of the British Drama 
League conference; his evenings would have taken 


him to the performances at the theatre ; while his after- . 


noons would have sufficed to convince him what a remark- 
ably ugly town and what remarkably ugly country 
Shakespeare selected for the reposeful contemplation of 
his latest period. In those days, no doubt, there were 
fewer bustos in the streets, and fewer alto relievos repre- 
senting the poet seated between the Dramatic Muse and 
the Genius of Painting; the prospect was not then 
dominated by the eccentric features of the Memorial, 
peering over every roof and every hedge, straddling, 
striped, and apologetic, like an incompetently stuffed 
okapi; nor was his garden at New Place yet embellished 
by a couple of yards of railway line and a neat label 
to explain that here was a “Specimen of Permanent 
Way, 4 ft. 84 in. Gauge, Laid in the tramway between 
Stratford-on-Avon and Moreton-in-Marsh, Constructed 
1826, Taken up 1918, Presented by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Great Western Railway Company.” 
But modern August afternoons have other attractions 
to offer besides these: a trip on the river in the steam- 
launch “ Ariel”’ ; a display of elocution in the Memorial 
Lecture-room, or of folk-dancing on the Memorial Lawn ; 
a glimpse in the High Street of the mythological figure 
of Miss Marie Corelli herself. 

Among such frivolities there was some danger of over- 
looking a small but interesting exhibition of stage models, 
costumes, and scenery designs, organized by the Drama 
League. Here were to be seen examples of the work 
of many of the younger Englishmen who are devoting 
themselves to this field and a number of photographs 
ot a similar character from the United States. It must 
be confessed that none of the exhibits showed any signs 
of being comparable to the Russian and French work 
which we have recently seen over here ; and the question 
suggests itself whether theatrical producers are really 
justified in their modern dogma that entirely special 
gifts are needed for stage decoration, and that the successful 
easel-painter is to be avoided for theatrical purposes. 
One would imagine that men whose genius expresses 
itself through the medium of line and colour would be 
capable, after some experimentation and adjustment, of 
giving more assistance to the stage than conscientious 
specialists whose powers and taste do not rise above 
mediocrity. Certainly M. Diaghileff's later adventures 
seem to support this view; and it is to be hoped that 
producers will do their best to entice the younger generation 
of English painters into the theatrical orbit. 

The principal feature of the exhibition, however, was 
Mr. Norman Macdermott’s large model for the theatre 
which he is hoping to put up at Golder’s Green. The 
model itself is an admirable piece of workmanship, and 
is calculated to do excellent service as propaganda for the 
cause which its designer has at heart. Few of those who 
examine it will be able to resist a desire to help in applying 
the necessary magnifying glass to so attractive a toy. 
The design of the building is of a sort unknown in London, 
but common enough in Germany, chiefly through the 
work of Professor Littmann, of which the Munich Kistler 
Theater is perhaps the most familiar example. The 
auditorium is without balconies, and consists of a single 
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bank of six or seven hundred seats with a fairly stee 
rake, so as to justify for once the common claim that 
“ every seat commands an equally good and uninterrupted 
view of the stage.” There may be a loss of the rococo 
beauty of which the old horseshoe theatre was capable— 
the modern auditoriums have a tendency, it must be 
confessed, to resemble the inside of a grand piano—but 
the balance of advantage to the audience is immeasurable 
As to the stage itself, Mr. Macdermott adopts (with 
variations of his own) those mechanical improvements 
which recent research on the Continent has shown to be 
the most effective and economical. He has planned jt 
moreover, so as to be capable of presenting plays in a 
variety of conventions, and in particular of being con- 
verted into a platform stage with an apron in front of 
the proscenium opening. In short, although we must 
always remember that the best work on the modern stage 
has been done in an ordinary theatre and that mechanical] 
advantages are no guarantee whatever against esthetic 
failure, there can be no doubt that London ought to 
seize any opportunity for acquiring such a theatre as this, 

The Conference meetings which filled the mornings 
have left a somewhat confused impression on the mind. 
From the obscure background a few clear memories 
emerge. Among them perhaps the most vivid are two 
observations of Mr. Archer’s: one in which he condemned 
the Elizabethan age as barbarous in comparison with 
our own, on the ground that it enjoyed improper jokes 
and the spectacle of physical injuries, and another in 
which he parenthetically but seriously explained to 
Shakespeare how much better he might have made “ King 
Lear ” if he had left out the scene of Gloucester’s blinding. 
The more general recollections consist of a congeries of 
regrets at the present state of the theatre and of suggestions 
for its improvement by means of State aid, subsidized 
Shakespeare, a university of the theatre, little theatres, 
art theatres, repertory theatres, and the education of 
the audiences. Among the more tangible papers was a 
detailed description of the remarkable work done by 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and a most interesting 
criticism by Mr. Lewis Casson of the system of weekly 
runs (adopted in all of the so-called repertory theatres 
in England) as opposed to the true repertory system. 
The discussions on the whole, however, suffered terribly 
from being too general, too optimistic, and too polite. 
In future years, after the present experiment, the organizers 
of the Conference will be able to plan a more effective 
programme by giving as much space as possible to purely 
informative papers of a factual kind and by attempting 
to focus discussion upon more definite problems. 

It is only just to add a word of appreciation of the 
British Drama League, of whose activities this Conference 
is an early fruit. Its objects and methods are now 
becoming visible, and it is as a clearing-house for informa- 
tion connected with the theatre that its most important 
function will lie. Its various departments will make 
it their business to discover and put on record the most 
recent developments both in England and abroad in 
all of the many branches of theatrical affairs—such as, 
for instance, theatre architecture, or dancing, or play- 
writing. If such information can be made accessible 
to any group, whether amateur or professional, who con- 
template the laborious task of performing a play, their 
practical difficulties should be greatly relieved; and it 
is of the practical and specific effects of the League rather 
than of its general and moral ones that the highest expecta- 
tions may be formed. . S 


Messrs. GREENING will have ready immediately ‘ The 
Mummy’s Romance,” by Théophffe Gautier, and ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,” by Gustave Flaubert, in their Lotus Library of 
translations from continental authors. 
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MR. SUTRO’'S NEW PLAY 


Wy NpHAM’s THEATRE.—The Choice. By Alfred Sutro. 


ImaGINE the whole of the Geddes family rolled into one 
with Mr. Andrew Weir, and you will have some conception 
of the character of the Rt. Hon. John Ingleby Cordways, 
the Man who Won the War and the hero of Mr. Sutro’s 
new play. How he won it is not entirely clear. All that 
we know is that, months after the armistice, he is still 
being continually telephoned to by the Prime Minister and 
the President of the Board of Trade; that he has no time 
for meals, and a way of looking at his watch that makes 
one ashamed of wasting three good hours of one’s country’s 
time at a frivolous theatrical performance. How he did 
it then, we do not know; but the fact remains that he 
did win the war, and the process did not prevent him from 
being at the same time a Captain of Industry and making 
a prodigious quantity of money. Now that peace has come 
he is engaged in solving the Labour Problem; we wish 
him every success. 

But beneath the iron mask of the patriot business-man 
there palpitated something soft and warm and tender, a 
Heart. Hence his fall. This male tower of Strength and 
Silence came crumbling down before the feminine weakness 
and loquacity of Lady Clarissa Caerleon. She is bowled 
over too, the dashing, brilliant, heartless, much-photo- 
graphed Lady Clarissa, bowled over by this Real Man, 
and consents to marry him. 

We had high hopes when Lady Clarissa, in the person 
of Miss Viola Tree, first appeared on the stage. Here, 
we said to ourselves, is a new Millamant, exquisite, clever 
and cruel. She will lead the Strong and Silent one a 
dance; she will tame him, civilize him—it’s all done by 
unkindness—and then in the end relent just enough tu 
marry him on conditions: ‘‘ Let us never visit together, 
nor go to a play together ; but let us be very strange and 
well-bred ; let us be as strange as if we had been married 
a great while ; and as well-bred as if we were not married 
at all.” Andsoon. We saw the whole thing opening out 
in enchanting vistas when Lady Clarissa first began to 
prattle and pose to us. To be sure, some of her stunts 
were rather cheap, some of her epigrams not quite so fresh 
and piping hot as they might have been. But that, we 
thought, was just Mr. Sutro’s cleverness ; he had studied 
the type from the life and was being realistic. 

Alas! we were doomed to disappointment. The lovely 
Lady Clarissa, from whom we had expected so much 
delicious heartlessness, proved, after all, to be nothing 
more than a thoroughly good, nice girl, a little thoughtless, 
it is true, a little too clever, perhaps, to make an absolutely 
ideal wife, but possessing, like the Superman, a big, warm 
Heart, capable of sending forth waves of generous, maidenly 
blood to blush unseen beneath the rouge and powder of 
the coquette. And not always unseen; for by the end of 
the play she has sloughed the artificial beauties which 
made her so enchanting in the first act, to reveal herself in 
her true colours as a good girl. We found it difficult, as 
soon as we saw that the decline and fall of Lady Clarissa 
was inevitable, to take much further interest in the play. 
The Superman dismisses one of his employees for drunken- 
ness—won't give him another chance, even though he did 
so well in the war. Discipline, kind but firm—the only 
hope for the Country. There is a strike, a newspaper 
agitation, the Prime Minister appeals to the great 
Cordways to avert national disaster and reinstate the man. 
Cordways is as firm as a rock. The man’s fiancée comes 
with tears to Lady Clarissa. Clarissa knows what the boys 
suffered, knows what love is, cries herself and promises 
she will make the Superman give him another chance. 
Of course he won’t, even though she gives him ‘‘ The 
Choice” between doing it or losing her. Meanwhile there 
is Mr. Bobby Dalman, the great man’s secretary. Clarissa 
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had flirted with him in her heartless days. He had tried 
to forget and only imperfectly succeeded. Clarissa now 
finds that she really loved him all along and that her 
feeling for the Superman was only esteem, mingled with 
alarm. They fall into one another’s arms ; the Superman, 
fresh from riding the whirlwind of the strike, is immensely 
magnanimous, and the curtain descends for the last time. 
We go away with the sneaking hope that Lady Clarissa, 
once out of the baneful influence of the limelight, will 
recover enough of her original dash to make married life 
pretty lively for young Bobby Dalman. 

We have omitted all mention of Lady Jemima Ballardaile, 
Clarissa’s aunt, a minor character, whom we love for the 
sake of Miss Compton’s brilliant comic acting. It is she 
who says of John Ingleby Cordways, ‘‘ I hate these strong 
silent men.’ And so should we, if it were not for Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier, who has made even Cordways sym- 
pathetic by enveloping him in the mantle of his own 
personal charm. Mr. Leon Quatermaine makes a good 
Bobby Dalman, convincing both in moments of raillery 
and in moments of passion. Miss Viola Tree is excellent 
so long as Lady Clarissa behaves as she should—like 
Millamant. When she becomes a good girl, or worse, 
when she becomes an emotional girl, we do not like her 
acting so well. But the fault, it seems to us, lies much 
less in her than in the part she is called upon to play. It 
is Mr. Sutro who has let her down by turning an amusing 
comedy of manners into a very ordinary sentimental drama. 


MATERNAL LOVE 


Court THEATRE.—Trimmed in Scarlet. By William Hurlbut. 


A CONVENTIONAL play may be compared to a pool that 
is shut off from the sunshine and the winds by a barrier 
of rocks. The rocksare often of transatlantic formation, 
and bear legends upon them such as ‘ Purity for Women,” 
‘Chivalry for Men,” “‘ Salvation for All”’; and they also 
proclaim certain dramatic canons. They are artificial. 
On the other hand, the pool is supposed to be real, in the 
sense that our daily lives are real. Trains can be caught 
in it, chocolate eaten, pianofortes played, telephones are 
installed from marge to marge, and the play is a good 
play if it persuades us to accept these conventions, and 
to believe that the chocolates are picked up between 
real fingers and thumbs and vanish into real mouths. 
We are led from the inanimate to the animate. But 
if we refuse to be led, if we withdraw our gaze from the 
affairs of the pool and look at the surrounding rocks— 
then the play is a failure, for we catch sight of the arbitrary 
barriers and are irritated at once. Poetry also has barriers, 
but not against anything great: poetry, too, is a pool 
between rocks; but it does not mimic daily life, so its 
failures, like its triumphs, fall into another category. 
The conventional play, has triumphed if it has prevented 
the spectator from examining its fundamentals, and 
led him without protest from the chocolates to the actress 
who eats them. 

“Trimmed in Scarlet’ does this: it is a good conventional 
play. The action is continuous, the characters varied 
and sympathetic, the dialogue amusing. And the acting 
is admirable. One assists with much pleasure, and gives 
thanks to all concerned for a most enjoyable entertainment. 
But the entertainment was enjoyable just because it 
prevented us from raising our eyes to the arbitrary barrier 
of rocks. Had we done so we should have seen, blazoned 
in the best imitation-gold, the inscription ‘‘ Maternal 
Love,’ and we should have begun to think. Cordelia 
Ebbing ran away from her husband and baby because 
she was bored with them, and she allowed her husband 
to divorce her. Twenty years pass, which she spends in 
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outward laxity, though, as she explains, she has had “ the 
name but not the game.”’ Then, for no reason, she runs 
back again to New York, to find her late husband as 
boring as ever, but her baby everything that a New Yorker 
ought to be—-chivalrous, musical, square-chinned ; and 
Maternal Love awakes in her. But would it ? Maternal 
Love awakes when the offspring is helpless and young. 
Among the birds and beasts it never survives into maturity, 
and it only survives in the human animal because we have 
developed two special capacities : memory and tenderness. 
By their help we can prolong and transform a natural 
passion into something that may last until death. But 
the passion has first to exist. Sexual attraction must 
exist before married happiness can be established—a 
happiness which may outlast sex, but none the less 
proceeds from it. And Maternal Love depends equally 
upon the past—upon memories of childish helplessness 
and charm. It is a goddess indeed—Mr. Hurlbut is right 
there—-but did it ever spring forth fully armed ? Cordelia 
had never cared for her baby nor thought about him ; 
she had absolutely nothing to build upon. She would 
in daily life have been repelled and bored when she learned 
that acertain young man was that baby. In time she might 
have fixed up some relationship with her son, but surely 
not straight away: our pretty second act would have 
been impossible without the barrier of rocks. 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh takes the part of Cordelia; and 
in a play of this type she is invaluable. Perhaps it was 
written for her. Anyhow, she seems to know by instinct 
where its tenuous spell will break, and her competence 
and good taste never flag. She was wonderfully clever 
at turning on and cutting off Maternal Love—just giving 
us a peep of the troublesome customer and then swerving 
into a laugh. We may have greater actresses, but we 
have few who are more intelligent and, within limits, more 
successful : she gave a perfect study of a generous, fidgety, 
nervy, amusing woman, who has been baulked of self- 
expression in youth, and who feels the paralysing approach 
of middle age. There was something so gallant and so 
touching about her Cordelia: one believed everything that 
she said about herself at once, and her account of her past 
rang true. ‘ It would bore me to be trimmed in scarlet ’’— 
that was her general line—bore her even more than her 
husband ; and when she receives dishonourable proposals 
her revulsion is esthetic rather than moral, and does not 
cause us to lift our eyes to the rocks and see “ Purity for 
Women ” indelibly stamped there. Mr. Hurlbut’s play has 
much merit initself. But without Miss Vanbrugh it would 
fall into sentimentality and thence into pieces. We even 
view without a qualm the approach of a husband who will 
not bore her—Chivalry incarnate, with a chin even squarer 
than her son’s. The son, too, is provided with a mate. 
“Salvation for all’’ is imminent, and again the rocks 
lower. But Miss Vanbrugh pulls everything through. 
“What a good time we're all going to have!’ she 
cries, and makes even universal salvation seem almost 
palatable. 


The other actors were also efficient. Mr. Scott Sunder- 
land did not look youthful enough as the son, who ought 
to look very, very young or the recognition scene with 
Cordelia may blur into a love-scene ; but he acted youth- 
fully and with due abandon. Mr. Clifford Heatherley 
succeeded in his artificial part : he has to personify a rough 
diamond who tests and tempts Cordelia for the sake of a 
friend. Mr. Kinsey Peile was not too fatuous an ass, 
Miss Frida Gerrard not too heartless a French maid ; 
and altogether an evening at the Court may be recommended 
to all who want to leave this world behind them without 
entering another. 

P, 
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Correspondence 


OUR INACCESSIBLE HERITAGE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—I was extremely interested in the two articles on 
“Our Inaccessible Heritage ’’ which have appeared in THE 
ATHEN2UM, and while concurring fully, in the main, with the 
several points raised, I think it only fair to draw attention 
to the fact that, in recent years, the public has evinceg q 
greater interest in English literature of a higher Standard 
than that provided by the average bookseller. 

The well-deserved success of the Poetry Bookshop, and the 
class of books it stocks—the best part of which belong to oy; 
“inaccessible heritage ’’—is an excellent instance, and gs 
too, is the Beauchamp Book Club in Beauchamp Place, as 
well as the better-known Serendipity Shop. f 

As to your suggestion of subscription books—which, as in 
the case of the “‘ Maitres du Livre ”’ series, published in Paris 
by Crés, need not necessarily be expensive—the idea is worth 
developing, and I trust I may be able, through the medium 
of my Book Club (which will be opened at the end of October) 
to do something in this respect. But here, as, too, in the 
matter of bookselling, the essential and fundamental conditio 
sine qua non is co-operation. Publisher, bookseller and buyer 
are not three separate and often antagonistic entities. Their 
mutual interdependence is too obvious almost to need pointing 
out, and the better this is realized the better the hope of 
rendering not only more accessible our heritage, and that of 
other countries, but of stimulating the appreciative and critical 
faculties of the book-lover. This, very largely, is the book- 
seller's business and aim, and this is the policy it is my intention 
to follow. 

I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 
The Chelsea Book Club, ARUNDELL DEL Rg. 
65, Cheyne Walk, S.W.3, 
September 12, 1919. 


HUMOUR: OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


Sir,—Your correspondent E. S. G. must be singularly 
uninformed if he supposes that J. W.N. S. is the only enemy 
of Mr. Punch. He might consult some back numbers of 
your esteemed contemporary Tyuth, where he would find 
several eloquent remonstrances against the way in which 
subscribers to “‘ the greatest support during the past dark 
days’’ were treated. 

Admitting, however, that this is not a criticism of Mr. 
Punch’s humour, I would add that more than one attack 
has appeared by competent critics on these very cartoons 
which E. S. G. admires so much; notably some very sound 
remarks on Political Cartoons in a recent number of the 
New Statesman. 

With the exception of Mr. Bateman, there is not a single 
artist at present contributing to Punch who has the least 
conception of what a humorous picture means. As for the 
cartoons—Heaven help us if we are really to find our support 
in such banal presentations of the commonplace—banal in 
conception as in execution ! 

An officer in Mesopotamia last year summed up Mr. Punch 
to my mind admirably when he said : “‘ A paper combining in 
an extraordinary manner the humour of the nursery with the 
politics of the servants’ hall.” 

Yours faithfully, 
N. H. RoMANEs. 
September 14, 1919. 


A PUNNING BOOK-PLATE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—Appended is a copy of a curious book-plate which 
I chanced to meet with during the execution of my duties 
the other day. I found it pasted in a volume of the Sustees 
Society Publications dated 1837. The author of the book- 
plate obviously, like many conservators and custodians of 
libraries, experienced maltreatment of his tomes by erstwhile 
friends. In the text of this book-plate the author does not 
only appeal for better care to be taken while using his property, 
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put frames his invocation in language almost worthy of 
Barham’s ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends.” There is no date given 
on the book-plate, but I think it would be made about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, as I have seen others written 
in a similar vein about that time. The words italicized are 
printed in italics on the plate itself. 


A PLEADER TO THE NEEDER WHEN A READER. 
As all, my friend, through wily knaves, full often suffer wrongs, 
Forget not, pray, when it you’ve read, to whom this book belongs. 
Than one Charles Clark, of Totham Hall, none to’t a right hath 


better, , 
A wight, that same, more vead than some in the lore of old black- 


letter. ; 
And as C.C. in Essex dwells—a shire at which all laugh— , 
His books must, sure, less fit seem drest, if they’re not bound in 
calf / ; } ; ; 
Care take, my friend, this book you ne’er with grease or dirt 
besmear it ; : : . 7 
While none but awkward puppies will continue to “ dog’s-ear’’ it! 
And o’er my books when book-worms “ grub,”” I'd have them 
understand, , if 
No marks the margins must de-face from any busy “hand /” — 
Marks, as re-marks, in books of Clark’s, when e’er some critic 
spy leaves, ; ' 
It always him so wasp-ish makes, though they’re but on the fly- 
leaves ! 
Yes, if so they’re used, he’d not de-fer to deal a fate most meet— 
He’d have the soiler of his quires do penance in a sheet / ; 
The Ettrick Hogg—ne’er deemed a bore—his candid mind revealing, 
Declares, to beg ‘‘ a copy’ now’s a mere pre-fext for stealing ! 
So, as some knave to grant the loan of this my book may wish me, 
I thus my book-plate here display, lest some such “‘ fry” should 
dish me! 
—But hold—though I again declare witu-holding I’ll not brook, 
And “a sea of trouble ”’ still shall take to bring book-worms “ to 
book /”’ 
WILFRID ROBERTSHAW, 
Librarian. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Museum Library, Y ork, 
[An account of Charles Clark, with references for fuller bio- 
graphical particulars, is in Notes and Queries tor Nov. 23, 1889, 
p. 413.—ED |] 


Messrs. CONSTABLE will shortly publish ‘‘Heartbreak House, 
Great Catherine, and Playlets of the War,” the first volume 
of plays published by Mr. Bernard Shaw since the outbreak 
of war in 1914. It contains five shorter plays, one of which, 
“ The Inca of Perusalem,”’ is described as ‘‘ an almost historical 
comedietta,’’ and presents the Kaiser in a very thin disguise. 


Another, ‘‘O’Flaherty, V.C.,” was offered as a model 
recruiting pamphlet to the military authorities in Ireland, 
who seem not to have appreciated it. ‘‘ Augustus Does His 


Bit” is classed as ‘“‘a true-to-life farce’’ by the author, 
who alleges that it was of the greatest assistance to him in 
procuring his papers for his visit to the West front, as our 
officials, suffering greatly from the misplaced zeal of Augustus, 
rejoiced in the satire at his expense. ‘‘ Great Catherine ”’ 
is the lively thumbnail sketch of the famous Empress and 
Potemkin made familiar by Miss Gertrude Kingston and 
Mr. Norman McKinnel at the Vaudeville Theatre. ‘‘ Anna- 
janska, or the Bolshevik Empress,” gives the dialogue of the 
variety turn in which Miss Lillah McCarthy made a brief 
and dazzling appearance at the Coliseum. 

“ Heartbreak House ”’ is heavier metal. To call it a full- 
length play hardly does it justice ; for it is half as long again 
as “ Fanny’s First Play,’’ and longer even than ‘“ John Bull’s 
Other Island.”’ It is called ‘‘ a fantasia in the Russian manner 
on English themes.”’ This elaborate play, though begun before 
the war, was not finished until after the Zeppelin raids of 
1916, one of which came rather closely home to the author ; 
and this made its performance impossible during the 
war, for, as Mr. Shaw explains in a preface on the effect of 
war on the theatre, the Germans might on any night have 
turned the play into earnest, and not waited for their cues. 

The preface is, as usual, an important feature of the volume. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Heartbreak House and Horseback Hall ” 
it gives, in the author’s characteristic pamphleteering style, 
an unsparing description of English society before the war, 
leading up to a vivid clinical lecture on war fever as it raged 
among us after 1914. It is noteworthy that though the play 
was withheld from the stage during the war, and has in fact 
not yet been performed, none of the male characters are 
of military age, and the chief of them is as old as King Lear. 
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Foreign Literature 
RONSARD 


Les Amours. Par Pierre de Ronsard. Texte étabii par Ad. 
van Bever. 2 tomes. (Paris, Crés. 1({r. net.) 


position for so very long, a considerably shorter 

time, for instance, than any one of the Elizabethans 
(excepting Shakespeare) with us. Sainte-Beuve was very 
tentative about him until the sixties, when his dubious, 
half-patronizing air made way for a safe enthusiasm. 
And, even now, it can hardly be said that French critical 
opinion about him has crystallized; the late George 
Wyndham’s essay shows a more convinced and better 
documented appreciation than any that we have read 
in French, based as it is on the instinctive sympathy 
which one landed gentleman who dabbles in the arts 
feels towards another who devotes himself to them— 
an admiration which does not exclude familiarity. 

Indeed, it is precisely because Ronsard lends himself 
so superbly as an amateur to treatment by the amateur, 
that any attempt to approach him more closely seems 
to be tinged with rancour or ingratitude. There is some- 
thing churlish in the determination to be most on one’s 
guard against the engaging graces of the amateur, a sense 
that one is behaving like the hero of a Gissing novel ; 
but the choice is not large. One must regard Ronsard 
either as a charming country gentleman, or as a great 
historical figure in the development of French poetry, 
or as a poet; and the third aspect has a chance of being 
the most important. 

Ronsard is pre-eminently the poet of a simple mind. 
There is nothing mysterious about him or his poetry; 
there is not even a perceptible thread of development 
in either. They are equable, constant, imperturbable, 
like the bag of a much-invited gun, or the innings of a 
safe batsman. The accomplishment is akin to an animal 
endowment. The nerves, instead of being, if only for 
a moment, tense and agitated, are steady to a degree that 
can produce an exasperation in a less well-appointed 
spectator. He will never let himself down, or give him- 
self away, one feels, until the admiration of an apparent 
sure restraint passes into the conviction that there is 
nothing to restrain. All Ronsard the poet is in his poetry, 
and indeed on the surface of it. 

Poetry was not therefore, as one is tempted to think 
sometimes, for Ronsard a game. There was plenty of 
game in it; J’art de bien Petrarquiser was all he claimed 
for himself. But the game would have wearied anyone 
who was not aware that he could be completely satisfied 
and expressed by it. Ronsard was never weary. How- 
ever much one may tire of him, the fatigue never is infected 
by the nausea which is produced by some of the mechanical 
sonnet sequences of his contemporaries. No one reading 
Ronsard ever felt the tedium of mere nullity. It would 
be hard to find in the whole of M. van Bever’s exhaustive 
edition of “Les Amours” a single piece which has not 
its sufficient charge of gusto. When you are tired, it is 
because you have had enough of that particular kind of 
man and mind; you know him too well, and can reckon 
too closely the chances of a shock of surprise. 

With the more obvious, and in their way delightful, 
surprises Ronsard is generous. He can hold the attention 
longer than any poet of an equal tenuity of matter. 
Chiefly for two reasons, of which one is hardly capable 
of further analysis. It is the obvious reality of his own 
delight in ‘ Petrarchizing.” He is perpetually in love 
with making; he disports himself with a childlike en- 
thusiasm in his art. There are moments when he seems 


JR pesto is rangé now; but he has not been in that 
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hardly to have passed beyond the stage of naive wonder 
that words exist and are manipulable. 
Dous fut le trait, qu’Amour hors de sa trousse 
Pour me tuer, me tira doucement, 
Quand je fus pris au dous commencement 
D’une douceur si doucettement douce.. 
Ronsard is here a boy playing knucklebones with language ; 
and some of his characteristic excellences are little more 
than a development of this aptitude, with its more striking 
incongruities abated. A modern ear can be intoxicated 
by the charming jingle of 
Petite Nimfe folastre, 
Nimfette que j’idolastre . 
One does not pause to think how incredibly naive it is 
compared with Villon, who had not a fraction of Ronsard’s 
scholarship, or even with Clément Marot ; naive both in 
thought and ar& As for the stature of the artist, we are 
back with Charles of Orleans. It would be idle to speculate 
what exactly Villon would have made of the atomic theory 
had he read Lucretius; but we are certain that he would 
have done something very different from Ronsard’s 
Les petits cors, culbutant de travers, 
Parmi leur cheute en biais vagabonde, 
Heurtés ensemble ont composé le monde, 
S’entr’acrochant d’acrochemens divers. . . 
For this is not grown-up; the cut to simplicity has been 
too short. So many of Ronsard’s verses flow over the 
mind, without disturbing it ; fall charmingly on the ear, 
and leave no echoes. But for the moment we share 
his enjoyment. 
The second cause of his continued power of attraction 
is doubtless allied to the first ; it is a naiveté of a particular 
kind, which differs from the profound ingenuousness 
of which we have spoken by the fact that it is employed 
deliberately. Conscious simplicity is art, and if it is 
successful, art of no mean order. Ronsard’s method 
of admitting us, as it were, to his conversation with himself 
is definitely his own. His interruptions of a verse with 
“Ha” or “Hé’’; his “Mon Dieu, que j’aime!” or 
“ Hé, que ne suis-je puce?” (the difference between 
Ronsard’s flea and Donne’s would be worth examination) 
have in them an element of irresistible bonhomie. We 
feel that he is making us his confidant. He does not have 
to tear agonies out of himself, so that what he confides 
has no chance of making explicit any secrets of our own. 
There is nothing dangerous about him; we know that 
he is as safe as we are. We are in conversation, not 
communion. But how effective and engaging it is! 
Vous ne le voulez pas? Eh bien, je suis contant... 
Hé, Dieu du ciel, je n’eusse pas pensé 
Qu’un seul départ eust causé tant de peine!... 

or the still more casual 


Un joieus deplaisir qui douteus, |’épointelle, 

Quoi l’épointelle ! ain¢ois le genne et le martelle . . . 
Of this device of style our own Elizabethans were to make 
more profitable use than Ronsard. At their best they 
packed an intensity of dramatic significance into con- 
versational language, of which Ronsard had no inkling ; 
and even a strict contemporary of his, like Wyatt, could 
touch cords more intimate by the same means. But, 
on the other hand, Ronsard never fails of his own effect, 
which is not to convince us emotionally, but to compel 
us to listen. His unexpected address to himself or to us 
is a new ornament for us to admire, not a new method 
for him to express a new thing; and the suggestion of 
new rhythms that might thus be attained is never fully 
worked out. 

Mais tu ne seras plus? Et puis? ... quand la paleur 


Qui blemist notre corps sans chaleur ne lumiere 
Nous perd le sentiment? .. . 


The ampleness of that reverberance is almost isolated. 
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Ronsard’s resources are indeed few. But he needeg 
few. His simple mind was at ease in a machinery ‘of 
commonplaces, and he makes the pleasant impression 
of one to whom commonplaces are real. He felt them 
all over again. One imagines him reading the classics— 
the Iliad in three days, or his beloved companion “ soys 
le bois amoureux,” Tibullus—with an unfailing delight 
in all the concatenations of phrase which are foisted op 
to unripe youth nowadays in the pages of a Gradus. One 
might almost say that he saw his loves at second-hand, 
through alien eyes, were it not that he faced them with 
some directness as physical beings, and that the artificiality 
implied in the criticism is incongruous with the honesty 
of such a natural man. But apart from a few particulars 
that would find a place in a census paper one would be 
hard put to it to distinguish Cassandre from Héléne. 
What charming things Ronsard has to say of either might 
be said of any charming woman—“ le mignard embonpoint 
de ce sein,” 

Petit nombril, que mon penser adore, 
Non pas mon ceil, qui n’eut oncques ce bien... 

And though he assures Héléne that she has turned him 
from his grave early style, ‘‘ qui pour chanter si bas n’est 
point ordonné,” the difference is too hard to detect; one 
is forced to conclude that it is precisely the difference 
between a court lady and an innkeeper’s daughter. As 
far as art is concerned the most definite and distinctive 
thing that Ronsard had to say of any of his ladies is said 
of one to whom he put forward none of his usually en- 
grossing pretensions. It was the complexion of Marguerite 
of Navarre of which he wrote 

De vif cinabre estoit faicte sa joue, 

Pareille au teint d’un rougissant ceillet, 

Ou d’une fraize, alors que dans du laict 

Dessus le hault de la cresme se joue. 
That is, whether it belonged to Marguerite or not, a divine 
complexion. It is the kind of thing that cannot be said 
about two ladies; the image is too precise to be inter- 
changeable. This may be a reason why it was applied 
to a lady hors concours for Ronsard. 

But we need, in fact, seek no reason other than the 
circumscription of Ronsard’s poetical gifts. They reduce 
to only two—the gift of convinced commonplace, and the 
gift of simple melody. His commonplace is genuine 
commonplace, quite distinct from the tense and pregnant 
condensation of a lifetime of impassioned experience 
in Dante or Shakespeare; things that would occur to a 
bookish country gentleman in after-dinner conversation, 
the sentiments that such a rare and amiable person would 
underscore in his Horace. (From a not unimportant angle 
Ronsard is a minor Horace.) These things are the warp 
of his poetry; they range from the familiar ‘‘ Le temps 
s’en va’’ to the masterly straightforwardness of 

plus heureus celui qui la fera 
Et femme et mére, en lieu d’une pucelle. 

His melody, likewise, is genuine melody ; it is irrepressible. 
It led him to belie his own professed seriousness. He 
could not stop his sonnets from rippling even when he 
pretended to passionate argument. Life came easily to 
him ; he was never weary of it, at the most he acknow- 
ledged that he was “ saoiil de la vie.’’ _It is not surprising, 
therefore, that his remonstrances as the tortured lover 
have a trick of opening to a delightful tune : 

Rens-moi mon cceur, rens-moi mon cceur pillarde . . 
In another form this melody more closely recalls Thomas 
Campion : 

Seule je l’ai veue, aussi je meurs pour elle. . - 
But to compare Ronsard’s sonnet with “ Follow your 
saint’ is to see how infinitely more subtle a master of 
lyrical music was the Elizabethan than the great French 
lyrist of the Renaissance. From first to last Ronsard 
was an amateur. J. M. M. 
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A RENAISSANCE FIGURE 


CHARLES DE SAINTE-MARTHE (1512-1555): EtrupE suR LES 
PREMIERES ANNEES DE LA RENAISSANCE FRANCAISE. Par 
C. Ruutz-Rees. Traduit par Marcel Bonnet. Préface de 
Abel,Lefranc. (Paris, Champion.) 


and the sources of our elder writers were as unknown 

and as unexplored as those of the Nile, nobody 
would ever have dreamed of writing a book about Charles 
de Sainte-Marthe. But the case is altered now. 
Universities are hives of industry, and there are multitudes 
of young men and women anxious to write B.Litt. or 
Ph.D., or whatever other alphabetical combinations may 
be current in the world of learning, after their names. 
They have discovered sources, traced influences, unburied 
the forgotten, and the time is not so very far distant 
when human ingenuity will be at a loss to think of another 
subject for a thesis. “‘ A critical and biographical study 
of Blackmore, with a new edition of all his Epics; ” 
“Flecknoe, the Man and the Poet”. . there are still 
enough obscurities left for the literary thesis to pursue 
its way, darkling, for another generation or so. After 
that? It is not our affair. 

But it is easy for the idle dilettante of letters to make 
a mock of the minute and painful researcher. And 
indeed we have no intention of so doing. We were simply 
explaining how it was that anyone came to write a large 
book on Charles de Sainte-Marthe, an author who, despite 
the fact that Professor Abel Lefranc calls him, rather 
curiously, ‘‘ une des figures les plus attachantes de la 
poésie francaise de la renaissance,” is very definitely 
second- or third-rate, and is interesting to us simply and 
solely as a characteristic product of his age. 

A characteristic product—so characteristic, indeed, that 
he resumes within himself the whole intellectual history 
of his time. Miss Ruutz-Rees’s patient and learned study 
reveals Sainte-Marthe as a man devoid of originality, but 
clever, and possessing one of those prehensile minds 
quick to catch up the ideas with which they come into 
contact. He was a kind of olian harp, responsive to 
all the winds of doctrine that were blowing in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Sainte-Marthes have always 
existed; one can count many of them among one’s 
acquaintances: intelligent undergraduates, journalists, 
all the hosts of clever, well-educated people from whom 
nature has withheld the real thing, the power 
of creation. They are very receptive and responsive 
to ideas :—Socialism, Freud, Tchehov ... They write 
verses in some more genuine poet’s manner. They do 
almost everything not quite well enough. 

In the present volume Miss Ruutz-Rees paints a picture 
of what they would have been like four hundred years 
ago. What were the ideas and the names that filled the 
heads of the clever second-rates towards the beginning 
of the sixteenth century? what took the place of 
Socialism and Freud? Sainte-Marthe will tell us. To 
begin with, there were the classics. Sainte-Marthe was 
a Greek scholar ; he may even have known a little Hebrew. 
His respect for the authority of the Ancients was as 
great as any man’s in those days when pure learning 
was often valued above original thought. He could cite 
names and commonplaces with the best scholars of the 
age. Then there was the Reformation. Sainte-Marthe 
and Protestantism were born about the same time and 
grew up together. Inevitably Sainte-Marthe responded 
to the new ideas. He leaned towards St. Augustine and 
predestination, wrote verses about grace and salvation 
by faith. He did more: he corresponded with Calvin 
and even made a journey to Geneva, a foolish action, 
in those troubled times, if he were not intending to settle 
down for ever, spiritually and physically, in Calvin’s fold. 


] entiie days, when scholarship was less exacting 
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Returning to France—for he was never quite sufficiently 
convinced by the new doctrines to take the plunge and 
become a Protestant—he was incontinently thrown into 
prison, there to languish for two years in imminent danger 
of being burned for a heretic. But recantation and the 
help of such powerful friends as Margaret of Navarre 
preserved him from the stake, and he left his dungeon 
at Grenoble, penniless and an exile, but at any rate safe. 

The classics excite us only moderately now, and the 
ghost of Calvin’s Church was finally separated from Calvin’s 
city-state some dozen years ago. In Sainte-Marthe’s 
day the two great currents of modern thought started 
from ancient Greece and Rome and from contemporary 
Geneva. Sainte-Marthe, as we have seen, was moved 
by both of them. 

And what were the influences that moulded his literary 
work ? Sainte-Marthe’s most considerable productions 
are his ‘‘ Poesie Francoise,’’ published at Lyons in 1540, 
and his two funeral orations, on Margaret of Navarre 
and the Duchess of Beaumont respectively, which were 
written some ten years later. 

‘“‘Poesie Francoise ’’—the title is significant; for the 
fact that the poetry is written in French and not in Latin 
is important. Sainte-Marthe took up the ideas of Dolet 
on the vulgar tongue—ideas that were, of course, to be 
systematized and ennobled by the Pléiade—and claimed 
that French was a language fit to express the highest 
themes, the most abstruse thoughts. Instinctively, we 
see, this prehensile mind pounces on the characteristically 
modern tendency, appropriates the idea that was to become 
fruitful. 

A wind from across the Alps brings with it Petrarchism, 
and Sainte-Marthe responds in concetti, complaints and 
sonnets. A nearer influence is Marot ; “‘ Poesie Francoise ” 
contains little epigrammatic love-poems that might be, 
and have been, mistaken for the master’s second-rate 
work. From his classical studies Sainte-Marthe imports 
Platonic love: physical beauty is the outward sign of 
spiritual loveliness, human love is a stage in the soul’s 
aspiration towards perfection. Under the influence of 
Margaret of Navarre, his platonism was to ripen, and by 
the time of her death Sainte-Marthe, if we may judge 
from the Oraison Funébre, was much better acquainted 
with Plato’s works and had got much nearer his meaning 
than when, ten years before, he had written the “ Poesie 
Francoise.” 

Another modern idea which was vaguely drifting about 
in the mental atmosphere of the early sixteenth century, 
and which Sainte-Marthe seized upon, was feminism. 
Sainte-Marthe was an enthusiastic believer in the female 
sex. He wanted them respected, educated, even, to 
some extent, liberated. He had picked up the seeds of 
this feminism at Lyons. Louise Labbé was still a child 
when he was living there in 1540, but there was a group 
of brilliant ladies, chief among whom was Claudine Scéve, 
who were the literary glory of the city, and among whom 
he learned the liberal ideas which he later developed at 
length in the funeral orations. 

Had Sainte-Marthe been a greater man, this study of 
his life and writings would have been less illuminating 
as a picture of the time in which he lived. For a greater 
man would have forced his own originality, his own 
individual self, upon our attention. But Sainte-Marthe 
was a man without originality ; he was a wireless receiver, 
recording the radiations of thought in the circumambient 
ether. His history is the history in brief of the intellectua . 
movements of a whole age. A. 1. &. 

Messrs. KEGAN PauL & Co. will shortly issue ‘‘ Short 
Studies on the Nature of Music,’’ by Herbert Antcliffe. The 
book is intended to provide an introduction to the deeper 
study of musical esthetics, but is written in a style to attract 
the general reader who wishes to dip lightly into the subject. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in c -operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Spencer (M. Lyle). News WRITING: the gathering, handling, 
and writing of news stories. Harrap [1919]. 74 in. 
369 pp. app. exercises, index, 7/6 n. 070.42 

Written by a member of the staff of the Milwaukee 
Journal, this practical guide for beginners in news writing 
appeals primarily to the student of American journalism, 
but Dr. Spencer’s pages embody a large number of suggestions, 
cautions, and specialized information likely to be useful to 
any young writers of English who desire to do newspaper 
work. The chapters relating to interviewing, accident and 
crime stories, and “ the lead,” are especially noteworthy. 
So also are the remarks on libel. 


Stephen (Geo. A.). GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF NORWICH: a 
select bibliography of the principal books, pamphlets and 
articles on Norwich in the Norwich Public Library. 
2nd edition, enlarged. Norwich Public Library, 1919. 
8 in. 28 pp., 3d. n. 016.94261 

This compilation by the City Librarian of Norwich (the 
first edition was published in 1914) is a classified and annotated 
bibliography of the principal books, pamphlets and articles 
on Norwich, with a chronological list of maps. The items, 
carefully selected from the vast collection of local literature 

(comprising some 15,000 books and pamphlets) at the Norwich 

Public Library, cover the numerous aspects of Norwich life 

and history. 


200 RELIGION. 


Carter (Rev. Dr.). THE GospEL TO War-BROKEN MEN. 
R.T.S. [1919]. 74 in. 88 pp. paper, 1/ n. 204 

‘“ Despite all that may be said in its favour, war is essentially 
dehumanizing and brutal,” remarks the author of these 
sympathetic and fascinating cameos of the soldier and his 
religion. Dr. Carter, who from 1915 to 1919 was Presbyterian 
chaplain in the King George Military Hospital, Stamford 
Street, proceeds to show that the work of a chaplain in such 
an institution demands ‘‘ sympathy, spiritual discernment, 
and constant prayerfulness.”” The author's sympathy is 
remarkable. We have not come across a more appealing 
picture of wounded and dying soldiers who have been brought 
away from the field of battle than that given in his book. 
** A lad of the Black Watch held my hand in a final good-bye. 
* God bless you,’ he said, ‘ I'll think of you over there.’ ‘ It 
is God’s own kingdom,’ I replied. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘ but 
-...+J wish I could have gone to it round by Scotland.’ ”’ 
A soldier from the Antipodes, who knew that his case was 
hopeless, and had been told that his last resting-place would 
be about four miles from St. Paul’s, said, ‘‘ I was born in 
New Zealand, but I am not sorry that I shall rest in the soil 
of the old land. England will keep all that is left of me.’ 


Forde (Georgiana M.). THrey TrstiFy oF ME: a simple 
explanation of the Psalms. Skeffingtou, 1919. 7} in. 
186 pp., 3/6 n. 223.2—4 

In the prefatory note to this work the author of ‘‘ A Goodly 

Heritage ’’ modestly disclaims all originality ; but, be that 
as it may, Miss Forde has attained conspicuous success in 
her difficult task of setting before the reader an adequate, 
and at the same time simple, exposition of the Psalms. The 
arrangement adopted is clear, and the general reader interested 
in the literature of the Old Testament will find in the volume 
much that 1s attractive as well as instructive. 
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Mackinlay (George). THE LITERARY MARVEILs or Sr, Luxe: 
astudy. Morgan & Scott, 1919. 8} in. 16 pp. paper, 
4d. n. 296.4 


The subject of Lieut.-Colonel Mackinlay’s tractate js 
St. Luke’s ‘‘ wonderful system of triplication”’ as revealed 
in his Gospel and the Acts. Peter's three denials, the three 
dying sayings of Christ and those of Stephen, Peter's boldness 
on three occasions, and other examples of triplication, are 
supposed to throw a powerful light on the working of the 
Apostle’s mind, and will be further treated in a book with 
the same title to be published soon. 


Pollock (Right Rev. Bertram), Lord Bishop of Norwich’ 
ONE STEP TO REUNION : a sermon preached at a specially 
arranged service in connection with the 250th anniversary 
of St. Mary’s Baptist Church, Norwich, on Sunday 
afternoon, June 29, 1919. Jarrolds and the Kingsgate 
Press {1919}. 54 in. 23 pp. paper, 4d. n. 280 

This is a reprint of the sermon delivered in St. Mary’s 

Baptist Church, Norwich, by the bishop of the diocese on the 
occasion of the Peace celebrations. After thanking his friends 
for the privilege accorded him of appearing in their pulpit, 
the bishop proceeds to outline a scheme for the interchange 
of preachers between the Church of England and the Non- 
conformists, based primarily on acceptance of the ‘‘ Lambeth 
quadrilateral ’’ minus its fourth side. The bishop is careful 
to observe that he ‘‘ cannot speak as a lawyer.’’ But for 
the wise custom that normally limits such appeals to cases 
where the second crder of the clergy are involved, some 
people might be tempted to ascertain the opinion of the lawyers 
on the course of action initiated by this sermon. : 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Marshall (Alfred), INDUSTRY AND TRADE: a study of 
industrial technique and business organization; and of 
their influences on the conditions of various classes and 
nations. Macmillan, 1919. 9 in. 899 pp. apps. index, 
18/ n. 380 

Professor Marshall’s work is concerned with the technical 
evolution of industry and its influences on the conditions 
of man’s life and work. A companion volume will deal with 
the influences on those conditions exerted by the resources 
available for employment, by money and credit, by inter- 
national trade, and by social endeavour. The foundations of 

England’s industrial leadership, according to the author, were 

laid in early times. The Englishman’s physical characteristics 

and love of freedom were in his favour. The ‘‘ English archer 
was the progenitor of the English artisan.’’ But, says Pro- 
fessor Marshall, the progress of our internal and external trade 
during the Mercantile Age was not so great as some writers 
imply. At the time of the Restoration the foreign trade of 
this country was less than one-hundredth part of its present 
equivalent in money value, and less than a two-hundredth 
part in volume. Even in 1760, when the establishment of 

England’s supremacy at sea told that the main work of the 

great ‘“‘ Regulated Companies’’ was accomplished, “it had 


not attained to a sixtieth part of its present bulk.’’ Favour- 
able influences promoted the expansion of Britain’s industry 
after she had thrown open her markets. ‘‘ Signs of weakness 


appeared after1873, and later on some exaggerated alarms arose, 
But the national character is again showing itself in a resolute 
facing of difficulties... . Britain's industrial leadership is 
in process of being fulfilled and merged in that of the British 
Federation of Nations; the younger members of which are 
learning much from the present leadership of her first great 
Colony.’’ The author remarks that the physical features of 
France have not favoured industrial concentration. And 
although the Revolution ‘‘ removed many obstacles to massive 
production ’’ the “equal division of property made for 
industrial quietism; and in spite of the exceptional brilliancy 
of her engineers, France owes relatively little to the aid of 
mechanical power in manufacture.’ ‘‘ Germany's zeal for 
solid education laid the foundations of her industrial progress.” 
Her “‘ leadership is mainly in industries, in which academic 
training and laboratory work can be turned to good account ; 
and these are growing in relative importance.’ The various 
races of which the population of the United States is composed 
are ‘‘ homogeneous in matters of consumption ; but they are 
diverse and mutually supplementary in industrial aptitudes.” 
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Professor Marshall deals at great length with dominant 
tendencies of business organization, and with the relations of 
monopolistic tendencies to public well-being. In the preface 
he says: ‘‘I see on all sides marvellous developments of 
working-class faculty : and, partly in consequence, a broader 
and firmer foundation for socialistic schemes than existed 
when Mill wrote. . .. But it has seemed to me that those 
have made most progress towards... . ideally perfect social 
organization who have concentrated their energies on some 
particular difficulties in the way, and not spent strength on 
endeavouring to rush past them.” 
Montijn (A. M. M.). A NEw PRINCIPLE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. The Hague, Belinfante Bros., 1919. 10 in, 
56 pp. paper. ms 341 
“Equality of density of population ""—this is the heaven- 
inspired principle with which the author of this pamphlet, 
written while the war was still raging, proposes to revolutionize 
international Jaw. Frontiers are to be amicably shifted, 
and France, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Roumania 
are to move from west to east, and the Balkan States in a 
southerly direction. ‘‘ The solving of the problem of the 
proportionate dispersion of the peoples over the earth,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘ has been reserved for anthropo-geography.” 


Russo (Luigi). Vira E Morace Mititare. 3rd edition, 
with a preface by Giovanni Gentile. Milan, Treves, 
1919. 74 in. 179 pp., 3 lire. 355.1 

This course’ of lectures for officers, which has won very 
high praise in Italy, is an attempt to explain the relation 
between military and civil life, to answer any doubts 
that the soldier may feel as to the utility of his calling and 
to bring out its educational value. 


Surtees Society. THE YORK MERCERS AND MERCHANT 
ADVENTURERS, 1356-1917 (‘‘ Publications of the Surtees 
Society,’ vol. 129, for the year 1917). Durham, Andrews 
& Co. (Quaritch) [1919]. 9 in. 428 pp. app. gloss. index. 

338.6 
A review, will appear. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


La Libro de Komuna Prego: kajero unua (Verkaro de la 
E. E. L., no. 1). Eldonita de la Eklezia Esperantista 
Ligo: Administrejo, Farnley Tyas Vicarage, Hudders- 
field, Anglujo, 1919. 74 in. 24 pp. paper, 84d. 408.9 

Printed in Esperanto, this pamphlet contains the Order for 

Morning and Evening Prayer, the Athanasian Creed, and the 

Litany. 

*Murray (Sir James Augustus Henry), Bradley (Henry), 
Craigie (William A.), and Onions (C. T.), edd. A New 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES (vol. 9, 
part 1, Si—St): Srratus—Styx. By Henry Bradley 
(Oxford English Dictionary). Milford, 1919. 134 in. 
by 10 in. 133 pp. prefaces to vol. 9 and vol. 9, part 1, 
paper, 5/ n. 423 

This double section of the dictionary contains in all 2,295 

main words, combinations, and subordinate entries. Old 
English words are unusually abundant, and the Latin element 
is extraordinarily prominent. Old French words are not 
numerous, though some are of importance. The very few 
Greek derivatives are generally scientific terms. Celtic, old 
Norse, Asiatic, African, and American elements are wholly 
wanting. There are a few adaptations from modern European 
languages. The longest article is on the word strike, which 
presents ‘‘ an extraordinary diversity of meanings.’ In the 
entry relating to the ugly word stunt the suggestion is 
made that the derivation may be from the German Stunde, 
or that the word not impossibly is a variant of the sub- 
stantive stint. 


*Murray (Sir James Augustus Henry) and others. A New 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES (vol. 9, 
part 2, Su—Th): SwreEerp—SzmMikiTE. By C. T. Onions 
(Oxford English Dictionary). Milford, 1919. 134 by 
10 in. 102 pp., preface to Su—Sz, paper, 5/n. 423 

MThis section contains a total of 2,381 entries. Words 
mostly of Teutonic origin, with initial sw, occupy approxi- 
mately a moiety of the section. The other half is made up 
almost entirely of words compounded with sym and its 
variant prefix-forms. A few words are of French, Scottish, 
and Far Eastern origin. 
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600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Russell (Thomas). COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING: six lectures 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
With additions, including introduction and appendix 
(““ Studies in Economics and Political Science,” no. 58). 
Putnam, 1919. 9 in. 316 pp. app. index, 10/6 n. 659.1 

Mr. Russell is the President of the Incorporated Society of 

Advertisement Consultants, and was sometime advertisement 

manager of the Times. He writes, therefore, with authority, 

and he deals fully with such themes as the economic justifica- 
tion of advertising, the functions and policy of advertising, 

the chief methods of advertising, and with advertising as a 

career. The “book should be useful and suggestive to com- 

mercial men and others. 


Stoddart (W. H. B.). Minp AND ITs DisoRDERS: a text-book 
for students and practitioners of medicine (‘‘ Lewis’s 
Practical Series ’’). Lewis, 1919. 94 in. 600 pp. il. apps. 
index, 18/- n. 616.8 

Dr. Stoddart has included in this third edition of his 

well-known manual a considerable quantity of new matter. 
Some chapters have been entirely rewritten, and into others 
have been incorporated the results of recent research. The 
present-day treatment of general paralysis is described in 
some detail. The author states that, having personally 
examined many patients by the psycho-analytic method, 
and having thus been convinced of the truth of Freud’s 
doctrines, he has ‘‘ fundamentally changed ”’ his ‘“‘ attitude 
towards medical diseases.’’ These ‘‘ can only be understood 
by studying the psychology of the unconscious mind of 
patients, and the physical manifestations of a functional 
nervous disorder must be regarded as secondary, not primary.”’ 
Dr. Stoddart does not think that the war has added much to 
our knowledge of mental disorder. ‘‘ It has been responsible,” 
he remarks, ‘‘for numerous cases of functional nervous 
disease, and has thus stimulated interest in and study of such 
maladies, but—so far as I am aware—none of the war cases 
underwent a deep psycho-analysis.”’ 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


*Cook (Sir Theodore A.). RowinGc at HENLEY. Milford, 
1919. 9 in. 204 pp. il. map, index, 13/6 n. 797 
In a companion work called ‘‘ Henley Races ”’ the author 
dealt with the various regattas from 1903 to 1914 inclusive. 
The fact that there is ‘a great deal more to be said about 
rowing at Henley than could be printed in a single volume 
mainly filled with races’ is the raison d’étre of the present 
book, which deals with the work of the universities at Henley, 
with boats and their builders, form and pace, close finishes, and 
the like. The concluding chapter is devoted to the roll-call, 
1903-18. Rowing men, and all others who know what Henley 
stands for, will appreciate Sir Theodore’s book. 


Corri (Eugene). REFEREEING 1,000 FicuHts: reminiscences 
of boxing. Pearson, 1919. 7} in. 198 pp. il. por., 
3/6 rn. 796 
Lord Lonsdale remarks in his foreword to Mr. Corri’s book, 
of which this is the second edition (the first appeared in 1915, 
under the title ‘“‘ Thirty Years a Boxing Referee ’’), that the 
author has done much to raise boxing “‘ to the higher standard, 
where really as a legitimate sport it should rank.” 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Brown (Stephen J.). IRELAND IN FICTION: a guide to Irish 
novels, tales, romances, and folk-lore. Maunsel, 1919. 
9 in. 382 pp. ind., 10/6n.  - 823 
The useful bibliography of Irish fiction and folk-lore pub- 
lished in 1915 by the Rev. S. J. Brown, S.J., who had brought 
out ‘‘ A Reader’s Guide to Irish Fiction’ in 1910, has gone 
into a new edition, the stock of the 1915 issue having been 
destroyed by fire during the rebellion of 1916. The author 
took advantage of the opportunity to supply more anno- 
tations, to insert biographical notes on some 550 authors, 
and to make a large number of useful corrections and 
miscellaneous additions. About 1,700 books are annotated in 
the present volume, which is now a well-nigh exhaustive work 
of reference on its subject, a monument of the writer’s devotion 
and industry, and a tribute to the strong historical imagination 
of Irish readers. 
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Douglas (N. D.), pseud. ‘‘ Ex-Tram Conductor no. 317.” 
THE Foot Next Door, &c. Daniel [1919]. 74 in. 
283 pp., 2/6 n. 828.9 

A favourable specimen of the Ex-Tram-Conductor’s short 
stories is ‘‘ The Atheist,” and much better than the one 
about Christ which gives this book its title. The rest are 
middling. Mr. Douglas may do better when he has finished 
copying the mannerisms of other writers, particularly Mr. 

Chesterton, of whom he writes a long and appreciative, but 

not too critical, study. His tales are all very purposeful ; 

religion, ethics, or sociology is always in the background. 

Not much can be said of his verse, except that it shows the 

enthusiasm and application of a well-read man. 


Downes (Herbert Percival), HitpeEBRAND: an_ historical 
play. Hove, Combridges, 1919. 9 in. 85 pp. paper, 
2/6 n. 822.9 
Mr. Downes’s Marlowesque diction is almost too noble: 
“Enter Nita with card on a tray’’ (this happens in the 
eleventh century, by the way). ‘‘ Bertha (reads). 
The Countess Matilda of Tuscany. 
Pia, her ward, niece to Lord Hildebrand.” 
Where visiting cards are couched in such high terms, the set 
speeches must be prodigious. And they are. ‘‘ Hildebrand ” 
is a sad example of the fact that something more than literary 
knowledge, high sentiments and technical skill is needed to 
make a poetical play. That something more is unfortunately 
not possessed by Mr. Downes. 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by Bernadotte 
Perrin. In11 vols. Vol. 7, DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO, 
ALEXANDER AND CasarR (‘‘ Loeb Classical Library,” 
no. 99). Heinemann, 1919. 7 in. 633 pp., 7/6 n. 

888.8 

A review will appear. 


POETRY. 


enkias on (Editha), ed. THe Matory VERSE Book: a 
collection of contemporary poetry for school and general 
use. Compiled by Editha Jenkinson. E. Macdonald 
{1919}. 8 in. 234 pp. index, 6/ n. 821.9 

See review, p. 915. 


Rice (Cale Young). WRraitHs AND REALITIES. New York, 
Century Co., 1918; Hodder & Stoughton 1919). 8 in. 
203 pp., 6/ n. 811.5 
In a preface sadly lacking in the graces to be looked for in 
a poet's prose, Mr. Rice takes pains to label himself a romantic, 
as distinguished from both realism and classicism. ‘‘ For 
the truly romantic,’’ he says, “is ever imaginative ’’—a 
broad generalization that hardly defines much. Realism, 
however, of sorts, would seem to be the object of his opening 
piece, ‘‘ Old Garth’s Jess,’’ a feeble essay in versified melo- 
drama after Masefield, decidedly inferior to the kindred story, 
‘* Wraithwood Hill,’’ whichendsthe volume. ‘‘ The Avengers, 
an Interlude,’’ is reminiscent of Hardy’s “‘ Dynasts.”’ ‘‘ Pro- 
cessional ”’ is a study in the Kipling style, and ‘‘ The Unborn ”’ 
in that of Maeterlinck. But presently we come to the 
authentic Cale Young Rice, in ‘“‘ The Heart of God is my 
Demesne,”’ ‘‘ Questions,” ‘‘ Recruit 961,’ ‘‘ Insulation,” 
and many other poems, which do indeed give the romantic 
interpretation to facts and incidents of common life as well 
as to dreams and fancies and inspired moments in the vision 
of nature. A difference of style confirms the authenticity. 
When imitating Masefield, Mr. Rice can write: 
Seemed beating with a demon din 
Upon his wounded brain—far in ; 
and— 
Why did it not rage out insults ? 
‘*He can’t be dead,” Jess cried, “he can’t!” 
But his ‘‘ Woman Wronged,”’ dead and in her grave, can 
say : 
Would you rifle the tomb, too ? 
Go away. 
There’s nothing left for your taking. 
My hair is not gold, but dust now. 
My eyes are not stars, but stillness. 
My flesh is not beauty aflame, but very cool. 
Let me alone. 


Which is poetry, if not impeccable. 
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FICTION. 


Bessell (J. Percival). Paip Out. Sampson Low {1919}, 7hin 
304 pp., 6/n. : 
Incisive character sketches of a London stockbroker, who 
heavily indebted, stoops to theft and other backslidings, ang 
of various people who find ingenious ways of “ paying him 
out.” A notable point is that the feminine element is almost 
wholly lacking. 
Birmingham (George A.). Up, THE 
[1919]. 7}in. 298 pp., 7/n. 
Believing that the British Government is about to enforce 
conscription in Ireland, the Sinn Fein daughter of a high Irish 
official marches a detachment of volunteers belonging to the 
“Irish Republic ’’ to a small town where it is supposed that 
the raid for men will begin. The eight policemen of the town 
are shut up in their barracks, the post office is seized by the 
rebels, and the Sinn Fein flag is hoisted on the Court House. 
The humorous possibilities of the situation are used with deli- 
cacy and ingenuity by the author, who pokes a good deal of 
quiet fun at some of the features of Hibernian topsyturvydom. 
‘ George A. Birmingham ”’ is at his best in this book. ~ 


Bullivant (Cecil Henry). THE Woman WINs 
Series of Original Books’’). Pearson {1919}. 
2/n. 

The hero of this well-written story is accused of forgery, and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment ; but the girl to 
whom he is engaged works unremittingly to establish her 
lover's innocence. An exciting incident is the escape of the 
hero from gaol. 

Gilbert (Bernard). His SECRETARY. 
310 pp., 6/ n. 

The official, domestic, and sentimental experiences of three 
young ladies at the War Office and in their flat, a couple of 
air-raids, and the more deadly perils of the ‘‘ dug-outs” 
and ‘‘ Cuthberts’’ from the blandishments of their female 
staffs, make a pretty commonplace story. 

Jenkins (Herbert), JouHN DENE or ToRONTO: a comedy of 
Whitehall. Jenkins, 1920 ‘sic|. Sin. 318 pp., 6/n. 

A hustling Canadian with a submarine able to see and fight 
under water, a Secret Service Department, ‘‘ the working of 
which should be secret even from the Secret Service itself,” 
recognizable caricatures of our war Ministers, and a formidable 
spy organization that entirely escapes the attention of Scotland 
Yard, are the principal ingredients of this detective mystifica- 
tion by the author and publisher of ‘‘ Bindle,’’ who gives the 
mixture a farcical blend, and spices it with sentiment and the 
inevitable ‘‘ flapper.” 

Macnamara (Rachel Swete). THE GREEN SHOES OF APRIL. 
Hurst & Blackett {1919} 74 in. 288 pp., 6/9 n. 

The hero, Jasper Lysaght, marries a clever, self-centred 
actress whom he meets by chance in Scotland. The tempera- 
ments of the two are incompatible, and she goes away. Seven 
years pass, and Jasper, believing his wife to be dead, marries 
an early friend. The story is pleasant, and the ending wili 
satisfy the average reader. 

Patterson (J. E.). THE PAssaGE OF THE BARQUE SAPPHO. 
Dent, 1919. 8 in. 381 pp., 6/6 n. 

To this posthumous novel of his friend Patterson, who 
was himself a sailor born as well as a lover of sailormen, 
Mr. C. E. Lawrence contributes an affectionate preface. The 
principal character of the story is a half-mad old captain 
whose dream of the Sargasso Sea comes in the end half-true ; 
but the novelist shows no less skill in the general picture 
of nautical life and a picturesque crowd of saltwater types. 
A review will appear. 


REBELS! Methuen 


(“‘ Pearson’s 
7 in. 246 pp., 


Jenkins, 1919. 8 in, 


Philips (David Graham). Susan LENox: HER FALL AND 
Rise. Appleton, 1919. 8 in. 2 vols. 107 pp., 15/ n. 
813.5 
See review, p. 915. 

Savi (E. W.). 

7/n. 
India is the background of this story, in which are embodied 
carefully contrasted psychological studies of several women 
(one of whom, Honor Bright, is especially charming), and of 
various other members of Anglo-Indian society. » The hero is 
a doctor whom accident temporarily throws into somewhat 


BANKED FirREs. Putnam, 1919. Sin. 394 pp. 
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romising association with the wife of a resident magis- 
peor The author has successfully cast over the book the 
glamour of the Orient. 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), AFTERMATH : a garner of tales. 
Chapman & Hall, 1919. 7}in. 270 pp., 7/ n. 

A collection of capital short stories, among the more notable 
of which are ‘‘ Mr. Philps’s Adventure,” ‘‘ Little William,” 
and ‘‘ The Safe.’’ The first relates what happened to an anti- 
Suffragist at a meeting convened by agitators for votes for 
women ; the hero of the second is William Harris, a poor little 
henpecked husband; and “ The Safe’’ deals picturesquely 
with an episode of espionage. 


Wodehouse (Pelham Grenville), THEIR Muruat CuiLp. 
New York, Boni & Liveright, 1919. 8 in. 284 pp. 
$1.60. 813.5 


An amusing experiment in eugenics tails off into an ordinary 
sentimental plot; the superlatively stalwart husband and 
superfinely beautiful wife separate after the birth of the 
wonderful child who is the object of their union, and are 
reconciled after the usual incidents. Smart and amusing 
dialogue carries the reader pleasantly over improbabilities 
and banalities, and gives a certain lifelikeness to the 
characters, who are brilliant impersonations of novelistic 
types—the ne’er-do-well artist, the millionaire with the 
gorgeous daughter, the autocratic literary lady who insists 
on mating such a handsome pair for the sake of the future 
of the race, etc. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


*Brailsford (Henry Noel). ACROSS THE BLOCKADE: a record 
of travels in enemy Europe. Allen & Unwin [1919}. 
74 in. 157 pp., 2/6 n. 914.36 and .75 
Between February and May, 1919, Mr. Brailsford passed 
four months in blockaded Europe, and in this work he 
records his impressions of the treatment to which the Jews 
are subjected in Poland; of Lodz, the ‘‘ dead city’’; of 
hungry Vienna, lively Budapest, and Brest-Litovsk ; and of 
Berlin under the new régime. Other themes of interest are 
included, such as ‘‘ The New Militarism’’ and “‘ The Soviet 
Idea in Germany.” ‘‘ A Comment on the Peace ’’ concludes 
Mr. Brailsford’s arresting book. 


Egypt Exploration Fund. Tue Journat or EGypTIAN 
ARCHZOLOGY: vol. 5, parts 1—4, January, April, July, 
and October, 1918. Egypt Exploration Fund, 13. 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 1918-19. 11 by 9 in. 76, 68, 
80, 98 pp. il. index, paper, 6/ n. each part. 913.32 

A review will appear. 


Igglesden (Charles), A SAUNTER THROUGH KENT WITH PEN 
AND PeEnciL [vol. 13]. Ashford, ‘‘ Kentish Express ”’ 
{1919}. 10 in. 87 pp. il. index to 13 vols., 2/6 914.223 


We congratulate Mr. Igglesden on resuming his archzxo- 
logical rambles, which had been interrupted by the war. 
No historical building in Kent suffered at the enemy’s hands, 
he points out, except a Ramsgate church that had a pinnacle 
carried away from the tower by a destroyer’s shell. This, 
the thirteenth volume, deals with the picturesque localities 
of Dymchurch, Aldington, Mersham, Levington, and Egerton, 
which are charmingly illustrated. The low price of the 
volume also calls for congratulation. 


Sumner (Heywood). A DescripTivE ACCOUNT OF THE 
RoMAN PoTTERY MADE aT ASHLEY Ratts, NEw Forest, 
with plans of the site and illustrations of the ware. 
Chiswick Press, 1919. 9 in. 37 pp. il. maps, paper. 

; 913.4227 

_ The site of an ancient kiln was accidentally unearthed 

in an open field adjoining Pitt’s Wood, where part of the 

site was already known, but could not be dug into through 
obstructing tree-roots. Mr. Sumner made good use of the 

Opportunity, and is now able to present a comparative study 

and classification of different types of pottery, which he 

exemplifies with careful drawings. His charts are charming 
specimens of the decorative yet graphic and accurate method 


of illustration which he adopted in his ‘‘ Ancient Earthworks 
of the New Forest.” 
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920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Macdonald (Frederic W.). As a TALE THAT 1s TOLD: recol- 
lections of many years. Cassell, 1919. 9 in. 394 pp. 
por. index, 10/6 n. 920 

There are numerous interesting reminiscences in this 

autobiography of a distinguished ex-President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, whose immediate predecessor in the 
presidential chair was Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. The Rev. 
F. W. Macdonald, for ten years held the post of theological 
tutor at Handsworth College. Afterwards he was on the 
staff of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. Three of Mr. 
Macdonald’s brothers-in-law were Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Sir Edward Poynter, and Mr. John Lockwood Kipling. Of 
the first named, in particular, the author writes in terms of 
high affection and appreciation. There are some light ou the 
in the book; and an amusing description is given of thc 
way in which, during Mr. Macdonald’s journey to New York 
with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the latter succeeded in eluding 
the would-be interviewers. 


Wesley (Charles). 
Jones (D. M.). CHARLES WESLEY: a study. Skeffington 
[1919]. 74 in. 284 pp., 7/6 n. 920 
A life of the hymn-writer and preacher whose fame the 
greater glory of his brother John has somewhat eclipsed. Mr. 
Jones illustrates his study by numerous extracts from the 
letters and journals of both the brothers. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the Hymns. Wesley’s poetical talent 
is well exemplified in this beautiful stanza written on the 
death of his first-born child: 


Turn from him, turn, officious thought ; 
Officious thought presents again 
The thousand little acts he wrought 
Which wound my heart with soothing pain; 
His looks, his winning gestures rise, 
His waving hands and laughing eyes ; 
as well as in such familiar hymns as “ Jesu, Lover of my 
soul,’”’ and ‘‘ Love Divine, all loves excelling.’’ 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Bernays (Charles Arrowsmith). CQUEENSLAND POLITICS DURING 
Sixty (1859-1919) YrEars. Brisbane, A. J. Cumming, 
Govt. Printer [1919]. 9in. 570 pp. il. pors. index. 

994.3 
Mr. Bernays has compiled a historical account of the 

Parliament of Queensland, which is enlivened by some good 

stories, as well as by a considerable number of vivid and racy 

character-sketches of prominent men, including all the 

Premiers from 1859 to the present time, some of their official 

colleagues, and numerous members of Parliament. There isa 

well-deserved tribute to the memory of the author’s father, 

Mr. Lewis Adolphus Bernays, the first Clerk of the Legislative 

Assembly, who served the Parliament for forty-nine years, 

and died in 1908. One of the character-sketches is of the 

Hon. Sir James R. Dickson, whose unpunctuated and express- 

speed oratory the author compares with ‘that famous 

sentence in which Bismarck figured: ‘ Next to him Prince 

Bismarck 4valked in on his head, the well-known military cap 

on his feet, large, but well-polished boots on his forehead, 

a dark cloud in his hand, the inevitable walking-stick in his 

eye, a meaning glance in gloomy silence.’”? Mr. Bernays’ 

admirable epitome is by no means tedious to read. 


Brown (Peter Hume). SURVEYS OF SCOTTISH History; with 
introduction by Viscount Haldane. Glasgow, MacLehose, 
1919. 94 in. 204 pp., 7/6 n. 941 


Lord Haldane’s introduction is a portrait and sketch of the 
life of Prof. Hume Brown, whose posthumous book contains 
an essay on ‘‘ Methods of Writing History,’ and studies 
of the making of the Scottish nation, the Scottish nobility, 
the later Stuarts, the Union, and other historical mattess, 
with an interesting account of Florence Wilson or Volusenus, 
one of Napier of Merchiston, and two other literary studies. 
Burke (Emily M.). THE VIOLET CROWN AND THE SEVEN 

Hitts: being the story of ancient Greece and Rome 
(‘ Ancient Civilisations,’’ Book 2). Herbert Russell, 
Temple Chambers, E.C, 4, 1919. 7} in. 177 pp. il. maps, 
3/ n. 937 and 938 

The author’s hope that pupils may gather from her book 

some appreciation of the contributions of Greece and Rome 
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to human civilization will probably be realized, for the 
accounts given of the two ancient nations, and of their leading 
statesmen and commanders, are clear, concise, and readable. 
Either for home study or as an accompaniment to oral lessons, 
the volume should be of considerable service 


Lees (Beatrice Adelaide). ALFRED THE GREAT, THE TRUTH- 
TELLER, MAKER OF ENGLAND (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations 
Series’). Putnam, 1919. 74} in. 493 pp. il. 

942.01 
A new biography of Alfred the Great, embodying the results 
of the most recent researches by Professor Liebermann, 

Mr. Plummer and Mr. Stevenson. Miss Lees devotes a chapter 

to Alfredian literature, and an interesting epilogue to “‘ The 

Myth of King Alfred.” The book is well illustrated. 


MacNeill (Eoin). PHAseEs oF Irish History. Dublin, Gill & 
Son, 1919. 9 in. 370 pp. index, 12/6 n. 941.51 
The twelve chapters in this book by the Sinn Fein leader 
were delivered as lectures, the purpose of which was to “ sup- 
plement what appears defective, and correct what appears 
misleading, in the treatment of early Irish history as the 
public has been accustomed to it.”” . ‘When I see,” 
says the author, ‘‘ the eulogist of Anglo-Norman feudalism in 
Ireland sitting in judgment upon the political institutions 
of a people which he has never studied and does not at all 
understand, I call to mind the estimate formed by ‘ the ancient 
philosophers of Ireland’ about Victorius of Aquitaine— 
that he was deserving of compassion rather than ridicule.” 
In another place Professor MacNeill remarks: ‘‘ Too much 
pride blinded the native rulers of Ireland to the insecurity 
of their State, and made them careless of their safety, and 
neglectful of the measures it required... Herein lay the 
fatal weakness of medieval Ireland.” 


Plunket (I. L.). IsaBEL OF CASTILE AND THE MAKING OF 
THE SPANISH NaTIon, 1451-1504 (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations 
Series’’). Putnam, 1919. 7} in. 432 pp. il. index, 
$1.90 n. 946.03 

The history of Columbus’s patroness is interesting not only 
as a biography of a powerful and intelligent woman, but also 
as a chapter in the history of Europe’s transition from medieval 
to,modern conditions. Miss Plunket’s work is clearly and 

interestingly written, and the letterpress is illustrated by a 

series of excellent photographs. 

Weldon (B. de W.). THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH. Marshall 
Bros. [1919]. Sin. 286 pp. apps. index, 6/n. 933 

This elaborate disquisition is an endeavour to prove that the 

English race is of Israelitish origin. According to the author, 

the people of Joseph (whom he identifies with the Gete, and 

later with the Ostrogoths) in 800 reappeared in history as the 

Normans, and in 1066 began to rule over the Angles. In 1279, 

Mr. Weldon holds, ‘‘ the revival of Israel’’ began, and in 

1799 ‘‘ the period of Israel’s punishment ’’ was completed. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


*Buchan (John). NeELtson’s HistoRY OF THE War: vol. 24, 
Victory. Nelson [1919]. 7}in. 317 pp. maps, apps., 
2/6n. , 940.9 

Congratulations are due to Colonel Buchan on finishing 
his huge enterprise in the classical number of twenty-four 
volumes. This final one deals with the peace preliminaries 
that were going on during the last phases of the struggle, 
these last phases themselves, Austria's capitulation, and the 
surrender of Germany. ‘“‘ For Britain the circle was now 
complete. In three months her armies had gained seven 
victories, each greater than any in her old wars; they had 
taken some 190,000 prisoners and 3,000 guns; and they 
had broken the heart of their enemy.” Note that, although 

Colonel Buchan has not by any means confined himself to 

a history of British arms during the war, he has throughout 

given preponderant attention to our part in the struggle. 

The picturesque but short and restrained paragraph in which 

he describes the coming of the Armistice to the war-weary 

but indomitable soldiers can hardly be read without a sob. 

The ‘‘ Conclusion”’ is a sound piece of generalizing vision 

and of characteristic English prose. Two-thirds of the book 

consists of appendices comprising documents dealing with 
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German and Austrian overtures, the Armistice terms and 
Lord Cavan and Marshal Haig’s dispatches. It is understood 
that Colonel Buchan intends to publish a short history in four 
volumes on other lines than this contemporaneous chronicle 
of the war. 


*Doyle (Sir Arthur Conan). THe British CAMpPaIGn IN France 
AND FLanpERS, 1918. Hodder & Stoughton, 1919 
8} in. 360 pp. maps, index, 7/6 n. 940.9 
This is the sixth volume of Sir Arthur’s history of the war 
and deals with the culminating period January-July, 19]8' 
It is written in the author’s usual clear style, and sticks, for 
the most part, to the business in hand, although the occasional 
ill-informed references to the Russian Revolution are hardly 
in keeping with the rest of the narrative. 


Loreburn (Sir Robert Threshie Reid, Ist Earl). How tue Wap 
CamE. Methuen [1919]. 8in. 348 pp. map, app., 7/6 n, 
9 
This book is a powerful indictment of militarism and came 
diplomacy. The author is of opinion that the German people 
“have been the instruments of their own militarist party 
and must also be numbered among its victims.’ ‘ With the 
militarists,”’ he continues, ‘“‘ no reconciliation is possible 
but, unless some ultimate reconciliation can be effected with 
the people, the prospect of lasting peace in Europe is not 
bright.’’ Lord Loreburn declares that hitherto ‘ throughout 
history wars have arisen chiefly because the Rulers of nations 
have quarrelled about their ambitions and have been clever 
enough to make their peoples fight in order to attain the 
Rulers’ purposes. The peoples have now discovered the 
truth, and are not likely to let themselves be treated as mere 
food for powder in the future.’’ Secret diplomacy, in Lord 
Loreburn’s judgment, “utterly failed. It prevented us,” 
he says, ‘‘ from finding some alternative for war, and it 
prevented us from being prepared for war, because secret 
diplomacy means diplomacy aloof from Parliament. Let us 
have done with it for good.” 


Sandes (E. W. C.).. IN Kut anp CaPTIVITY, WITH THE SIXTH 
InpIAN Division. Murray, 1919. 9 in. 508 pp. il, 
pors. maps, diags. apps. index. 24/ n. 940.9 

See review, p. 912. 


Seligman (V. J.). THE Satonica SipE-SHow. Allen & 
Unwin [1919).. 9 in. 256 pp. il. maps, 10/6n. 940.9 
Some of our achievements at Salonica, according to the 
author of these vivacious sketches of the Macedonian campaign, 
were the assistance given to the Serbs, as a result of which 
the remnants of their army gained a position whence they 
could renew the fight; the pinning down of a hostile army 
numerically stronger than our own; and the prevention of 
Germany from acquiring a valuable submarine base. Mr. 
Seligman’s book embodies a considerable amount of informa- 
tion regarding the expedition, and is printed in a clear and 
readable form. 


Why Germany Capitulated on November 11, 1918: a brief 
study based on documents in the possession of the 
French General Staff. Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 
94 in. 68 pp. maps, apps. paper, 6d. 940.9 

Orders issued by the German commanders, letters of 

Ludendorff and Hindenburg, correspondence that came into 

the hands of the French, and articles in German newspapers 

corroborate the deductions made from the actual course of 
the great Allied advance, a narrative of which in the first 
part of this work brings out the tremendous wastage in the 

German army and the almost entire disappearance of their 

reserves. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Calvard (J. L.). THE CuILDREN’s Hour: a masque, or an 
allegorical presentation of the inception and aim of 
modern education. A. Brown & Sons [1919]. 7} in. 
29 pp. paper, 1/ n. J. 822.9 

The Black Dwarf of Ignorance and the Yellow Giant of 

Greed fight a losing battle against Faith, Hope and Charity 

over the question of children’s education. Graceful verse 

alternates with passages of a less felicitous style that savours 
somewhat of Wardour Street. 
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